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With the Master at Dawn - 
By Adaline Hohf Beery 


beach-fire beckons through Tiberian mist 
The empty-handed fishers of the night 
Who, shepherdless, with snuffed-out hopes dis- 
traught, 

Turned to the old life on the moody lake. 
Full-length, illumined by the red, warm coals, 
The Lord stands, waiting the discouraged men. 
A gentle word—once more the net is dipped— 
And lo! they tug a miracle to shore. 


HunTINGDON, Pa. 


EDL Te RIA 


Welcoming the Disturbance 


No man can long stand the test of being let 
alone. To remain undisturbed too long means to 
sink or travel in arut. And the person who is ina 
rut seldom knows it. Therefore the Lord arranges 
that we shall be jolted out, and it is good for us that 
we should, though it is seldom pleasant at the time. 
The difference between people is that some grum- 
blingly complain at the disturbance, and try to crawl 
back into the rut as quickly as possible, while others 
have the good sense to shake themselves together, 
rub their eyes, rejoice at the jolt that got them on to 
new ground, and then try to stay there. Which do 


you do? 
y aa 


Personal New Year’s Days 


Every one’s life was begun clean and fresh from 
the hand of the Creator , and the anniversaries of that 
beginning are good times to remember and renew the 
freshness and purity of the start. One's birthday, as 
it returns this year, is one’s own personal, individuas 
New Year's Day. The past is gone; its victories 
and achievements will not suffice for what is yet 
to be achieved , its failures and mistakes are forgiven, 
and are behind us. The new year tacing us, com- 
mencing on this birthday of ours, is our own unwrit- 











ten book. Shall we try to write our daily record in 
its pages by ourselves, and fail again, or shall we 
commit it, still clean and unblotted, into the keeping 
of the Author of life and of love? 


x 
Giving Over the Keys 


There is only one safe custodian of our lives. 
We cannot divide ownership of curselves with Jesus 
Christ. He must have all the keys, cr he can use 
none. It is futile to enter upon his service with any 
chambers of our being locked against him. It means 
failure to begin a day's work with our plans for that 
day so fixed that we will not listen to the change 
which his plans for us may demand. Anything short 
of entire surrender to him means defeat. Uncondi- 
tional surrender means victory. Only when the keys 
are all in the Saviour’s keeping is the fortress safe 
against the enemy. And the wonder is, why we 
should hesitate to trust him with all, For there is no 
joy in life that equals that which comes from the 
victery of self-surrender. 


x 
Why It Is So Hard 


That individual work for individual souls is the 
most difficult form of Christian service is the testi- 
mony of those who are most active and constant and 
skilful in such service. The author of the little book 
on ‘* Individual Work,’’ which has aroused so many 
Christians to a realization of the first place that such 
work has in God's plans for this world, said, after 
half a century of effort: ‘‘So far from my becoming 
accustomed to this matter, so that I can take hold of it 
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as a matter of course, I find it as difficult to speak 
about it at the end of these years as at the beginning."’ 
Why this work is so difficult, he suggests in the same 
paragraph. The Devil knows its supreme effective- 
ness, therefore he is always on hand to thwart it if he 
can. Satan's subtle opposition to individual soul- 
winning, shown by his always suggesting that ‘‘ this 
is not the best time, or place, to speak for Christ,"’ 
is sure evidence, if we needed any, of the strategic 
value of individual work in the campaign of salva- 
tion. That which is most dangerous to his cause 
Satan watches closest and strikes hardest. Let us 
remember his subtlety the next time he is trying to 
persuade us to keep silent. 


x 
If We Would See 


Obedience is the only worthy result of vision. 
The eye sees the rope thrown to save life, the muscles 
obey, the rope is grasped, and safety is won. If 
through fear or unpreparedness the muscles fail to 
obey, disaster follows. Moses and Aaron, before the 
giving of the law, saw the God of the Sapphire 
Throne, and from this vision Moses went to a deeper 
communion, and Aaron to a flagrant act of reckless blas- 
phemy. Moses translated his vision into obedience ; 
Aaron did not. Paul, ‘‘ not disobedient unto the heav- 
enly vision,’’ gave the world in his catalogued suffer- 
ings a great example of what obedience could do, 
The earlier of the recent reports in the papers told us 
that General Stoessel’s soldiers obeyed until so ex- 
hausted in every fiber that they could no longer respond 
to the command. There is such a thing as the spir- 
itual vision ; there is such a thing as obedience unto 
death. And such obedience gives ever clearer vision. 


The Oblivion of Great Work 


ogres human fame rests on solid foundations. It 
represents good work which the world has rec- 
ognized and agreed to remember. But most 
fame extends beyond the foundations which support 
it. A little service, or perhaps no real service at all, 
but only fictitious activity, or inherited privilege, or 
the chance of notoriety, or the larceny of the honor 
of other men’s toil, or perhaps even positive harm 
cloaked or unconcealed, is the explanation of much 
of the prominence which some men win and love as 
fame. Those who win fame are few, and of these few, 
few deserve it. If no more good work were done in 
the world than meets with the reward of fame, the 
organized life of man would break down of anemia. 

It is a simple and in every way encouraging fact 
that almost all the great work of the world is done in 
oblivion. ‘For example,’’ says Newman in one of 
his ‘‘ Parochial Sermons,’’ ‘‘ who was the first culti- 
vator of corn? Who first tamed and domesticated 
the animals whose strength we use, and whom we 
make our food? Or who first discovered the medi- 
cinal herbs which, from the earliest times, have been 
our resource against disease? If it was mortal man 
who thus looked through the vegetable .and animal 
worlds, and discriminated between the useful and the 
worthless, his name is unknown to the millions whom 
he has benefited. It is notorious that those who first 
suggest the most happy inventions, and open a way 
to the secret stores of nature,—those who weary them- 
selves in the search after Truth, who strike our mo- 
mentous principles of action, who painfully force upon 
their contemporaries the adoption of beneficial meas- 
ures, or, again, who are the original cause of the chief 
events in national history, are commonly supplanted, 
as regards celebrity and reward, by inferior men. 
Their works are not called after them nor the arts 


and systems which they have given to the world. 
Their schools are usurped by strangers, and their 
maxims of wisdom circulate among the children of 
their people, forming, perhaps, a nation’s character, 
but not embalming in their own immortality the 
names of their original authors.”’ 

Or consider the discoverers of new truths, or the in- 
ventors of new words in which to express and pre- 
serve them. Our knowledge is a slow growth. Here 
and there the man is known who added some great 
idea to it, but outside the range of physical science, 
and barring a few great thinkers and religious teach- 
ers, each addition to our store of truth and to our 
moral and spiritual ideals was made by some man 
whose name is forgotten. And who created our lan- 
guage? We can trace many philosophical and scien- 
tific terms to their origin, but the greater words were 
born in obscurity. Many bleeding hearts made the 
anvils on which they were beaten, but whose hearts 
they were, and on what heart the last blow was struck, 
no one can tell. 

And often when great work is credited to some one 
man, and the world says ‘‘He did it; here is the 
conspicuously useful man,"’ if the truth were known 
we should perceive that he merely entered on the 
fruits of the labor of the unknown and forgotten. 
They had wrought almost to the completion and ful- 
filling, and he laid on the crown. The general is the 
victor. But what victory would he have won but for 
engineers and aides and subordinate officers and com- 
mon soldiers. Columbus was the great discoverer. 
But who knows the names of his ships’ carpenters? 
And before the pioneers whom the world knew were 
explorers whose names are not even lost because the 
world never had them to lose. The good work of 
which the world knows was only possible because it 
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nothing. The forgotten explorer in every sphere 
knows this, and comforts his heart. 


“ Well I know who'll take the credit—all the clever chaps 

that followed— 

Came, a dozen men together—never knew my desert 
fears ; 

Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the water- 
holes I’d hollowed. 

They’ll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called 
the Pioneers ! 


*They will find my sites of townships—not the cities that I 
set there. 
They will rediscover rivers—not my rivers heard at 
night. 
But — old marks and bearings they will show me 
ow to get there, 
By the lonely cairns I builded they will guide my feet 
aright. 


‘* Have I named one single river? Have I claimed one 
single acre ? 


Have I kept one single nugget (barring samples)? No, 


not I. 

Because my price was paid me ten times over by my 
Maker. 

But you wouldn’t understand it. You go up and oc- 
cupy.”’ 


But the great work of the world is not the work of 
exploration, of new discovery. It is the work of util- 
ization, of application, of conservation. To unveil to 
the nation its wealth of unlimited prairie is no greater 
service than to settle upon a quarter section of it, and 
build there an American home. To do the latter well 
requires higher moral qualities and contributes more 
to the highest life of the nation. And it is the com- 
mon citizen who loves honesty and truth, and will 
abet no wrong or falsehood, who listens and says little 
until the day he goes to the polls, and not the dema- 
gogue who fills the stage, who gives shape to the des- 
tiny of the nation. 

And all the mightiest forces are silent ; the move- 
ment of the tides, the power of the sunlight, the 
influence of the truth, the change wrought by educa- 
tion and by the Spirit of God. These make no noise. 
They have no fame. For the most part they do their 
work in oblivion, but their work is the great work of 
the world. Most of us realize this. We admit that 
these forces work without bluster and win no notoriety, 
but they are not secret, we say ; they are open and 
observed, and all of us at times discern them. Yet 
the great things that we see are due to things that we 
do not see, that perhaps we should not call great if 
we did see them, but which are great because they 
contain within them the consequences which unfold 
from them. In the oblivion of men’s secret souls the 
small changes are occurring, the shaping of taste, the 
forming of principle, which are to lead to these outer 
acts. It is on this ground that Tolstoy argues against 
all use of intoxicants and narcotics in his essay, 
‘* Why Do Men Stupefy Themselves ?’’ 

‘« It seems to people,’’ he says, ‘‘that a slight stu- 
pefaction, a little darkening of the judgment, cannot 
have any important influence. But to think so is as 
if one supposed that it may harm a watch to be struck 
against a stone, but that a little dirt introduced into 
it cannot do it any harm. 

‘*Remember, however, that the chief work actu- 
ating man’s whole life is not work done by his hands, 
feet, or back, but by his consciousness. For a man 
to do anything with feet or hands, a certain alteration 
has first to take place in his consciousness. And this 
alteration defines all the subsequent movements of 
the man. Yet these alterations are always minute 
and almost imperceptible. 

‘*Brulof (a celebrated Russian painter) one day 
corrected a pupil's study. The pupil, having glanced 
at the altered drawing, exclaimed : ‘Why, you only 
touched it a tiny bit, but it is quite another thing.’ 
Brulof replied : ‘Art begins where the tiny bit be- 

ns,’ 

: ««That saying is strikingly true, not of art alone, 
but of all life. One may say that true life begins 
where the tiny bit begins—where what seem to us 
minute and infinitely small alterations take place. 
True life is not lived where great external changes 
take place—where people move about, clash, fight, 
and slay one another—but it is lived only where these 
tiny, tiny, infinitesimally small changes occur."’ 

In ourselves the great work is done in obscurity. 
And it is soin the world. The great work is. not the 
work of the statesman, of the warrior, of the banker, 
of the manufacturer. It is the work of the mother in 
the home, of the teacher in the school, of the friend 
in the privacy of his friendship-love. No newspaper 
chronicles this work; but this is the real doing. 





was preceded by good work of which the world knows 
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Other things are only its issues and consequence. 
What the world calls work is largely second-hand 
activity There is nothing original or-independent in 
it. It is all predestined by what has gone before in 
an oblivion unpenetrated by the world. Those who 
would live really, who would do true work, dealing 
with the great forces of life in their most naked form, 
seek the silence. Even their left hands will scarcely 
know what their right hands do. In the hidden and 
unpretentious they know they will find Christ, and in 
the lowly and unnoticed be able to clothe and feed 
Him, so as to win his welcoming word in his judg- 
ment. . 

It is one of the vivid features of the judgment in 
Christ's view that what men regarded as important 
and conspicuous he found to be of little consequence; 
while to the joyous surprise of multitudes, what they 
did in obscurity will be lifted then from the obscurity 
to which the world condemned it, and revealed in its 
true character as work of God, fit for exposure in his 
presence, and entitling its doers to his loving praises. 
What we have to do in the gaze of the world we must 
do in the spirit of the soul that loves obscurity. We 
can thus do even public work in the constructive and 
sincere spirit, But where we may choose, those who 
are wise will choose the happy lot of the simple peo- 
ple of whom Gray sings in the Elegy : 


‘** Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.”’ 


These are the real work-doers of the world. Happy 
are all of us who may try to do faithfully in such ob- 
livion the will of our Father, so little of whose work 
we ever see. 
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Getting Beyond the Need of Rules 


It is human nature—not divine—to chafe and 
rebel at rules. Yet rules are an important part of 
life as God has planned it, and none of his children 
can safely risk abandoning them. The most subtle 
objection to a rule is when it is suggested that God 
would have us live on a higher plane than the rule 
calls for. It is an old objection, and it is often urged 
against tithing one’s income, as in the following letter 
from a Canadian reader : 


Tithing appears to me to be a part of that Law of Moses 
which became obsolete after the death of Christ. The prin- 
ciple of giving, though not the mode, is eternal. ... I assume 
that we are both agreed that giving to the cause of God is a 
Christian duty, that the measure of it is according as the 
Lord has prospered us, and the manner of it, a willing mind, 
which makes it an acceptable gift. And this is not a primary 
duty, but first the giving of one's self to the Lord will make 
the duty easy, while the self-sacrifice of Christ, who, though 
he was rich, for our sakes became poor, will be the ever pres- 
ent and outstanding model. That is, in my view, as much 
higher than tithing as the full acceptance of Christ is higher 
than the partial revelation of the solvation of God through the 
ritual established of sacrificial offerings. 


Similarly, the Christian whose life is devoted to the 
Lord has given all of his time to God, and has there- 
fore risen above the Mosaic and obsolete necessity of 
observing a Sabbath Day! This reasoning is well il- 
lustrated in the following ‘‘creed’’ from a little book 
that has recently been published, the author of which 
seems to find an all-satisfying completeness in himself. 
The lines run : 


** Not one holy day, but seven. 
Worshiping, not at the call of a bell, 
but at the call of my soul. 
Singing, not at the baton’s sway, but 
to the rhythm in my heart, 
Loving because I must. 
Giving because I cannot keep. 
Doing for the joy of it.’’ 


But most of us have not yet attained to that ineffable 
state of freedom from all necessity for rules of living 
and serving and worshiping. We are glad still to hold 
to a few, such as setting aside one-seventh of our time 
and one-tenth of our money to the Lord. And if that 
does not seem enough, there is no rule against giving 
one-fifth or one-half our income to the Lord’s work, 
nor against attending mid-week prayer-meetings and 
in other ways devoting more than a seventh of our 
time specifically to worship. But the seventh and 
the tenth would seem to be good starting-points to 
work from. 
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Is ‘* Decision Day ” Wise or Unwise ? 


_ At this season of the year it has-been customary in 
some sections of the country to observe a ‘‘ Decision 
Day’’ in Sunday-school, when, after meetings of 
prayer and preparation, the teachers ana superin- 
tendent and pastor of a school would devote the ex- 
ercises of the day to the theme of eternal lite, and seek 
to win many to a decision for Christ. The matter has 
been treated more than once in these columns. After 
one such occasion an old Pennsylvania reader ot the 
Times wrote 2. follows to the Editor : 


Often have I thought of ‘‘ Decision Day.’” Never before 
until a remy | have I more deeply realized what I do most 
fully believe, that the Word of God gives us no word of en- 
couragement to fix upon any future time for our unconverted 
scholars to decide for Christ. . 

The two occasions yesterday, one in a. Présbytetian, the 
other in a Methodist Sunday-school, reviewing the lesson for 
the day, were pe manifestly interesting and impressive. As 
in the case of Joshua, God was with us, by his Spirit. Many 
of the dear children and young people were in tears as we en- 
deavored to unfold and impress these wonderful God-given 
lessons. Every one of those ‘‘having no hope, and without 
God in the world ’’ was entreated to decide then and there for 
the salvation of their souls, receiving by faith a precious fres- 
ent Saviour, by His still small voice calling aloud, ‘ Behold, 
now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day ot salva- 
tion."’ ‘‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect [put off till come 
future time] so great salvation ?’" ~ 

Then, dear brother, under these solemn circumstances, to 
receive the announcement by the superintendents as requested 
to do: ‘‘ Two weeks from to-day is ‘Decision Day for our 
Sunday-schools, the time appointed for all our unconverted 
scholars to decide for Christ to come out from the world on 
the Lord's side !"" Two weeks hence} Christ in the Gospel, 
God in his Word, always say ‘‘now."’ ‘* Téif aay.’ 


The purpose of Decision Day in the Sunday-school 
is to bring home to the hearts and minds of those 
who have not accepted Christ the truth that «' now is 
the acceptable time.’” Moreover, its purpose is to do 
this with all the added power and momentum that 
come from preparation and prayer and heart to heart 
unity among those who are working together with 
God and with each other for this end,—the teachers 
and the officers and the pastor. But the Pennsylvania 
reader has made one mistake. He is in grave error in 
supposing that the superintendent, or teachers are 
expected to announce in advance to the pupils that a 
coming day is to be Decision Day. That would 
have all the danger and folly ascribed. to it by the 
Pennsylvania writer. Sunday-school workers have, 
in these columns, been warned against making that 
mistake, and against limiting their efforts to Decision 
Day. Dr. Schauffler, writing in the Times on ‘*Cru- 
cial Years in the Child’s Spiritual Life,’’ said : ‘* Not 
that we should wait for Decision Day to arrive before 
we urge personal decisions on our scholars, but such 
a day emphasizes the need of just such urgency on 
the part of teachers.’ Amos R. Wells, writing in 
the Times on ‘‘A Soul-Saving Sunday-school,’’ said : 
‘If in this way, by appeals and discussions dur- 
ing the lesson hour, and especially by quiet talks 
of teachers and friends with the scholars, the time 
is spent from now till Decision Day, then that day 
will be what it should be, less a day for making 
decisions than for announcing those already made.”’ 
And Marion Lawrance has said in his ‘‘ Question 
Box’’ in this paper: ‘*I would not announce it in 
the open school. Talk about decisions a good deal, 
and about Decision Day very little.’’ 

The approved plan for Decision Day, briefly, is 
that the teachers and officers of a school shall, without 
announcement of any sort to the school determine 
that upon a coming Sunday an appeal tor decisions 
for Christ shall be made to the school as a whole, or 
to its older departments, by the superintendent or 
pastor, to be followed or preceded on that day by the 
earnest individual work of the teacher with the pupils. 
Sometimes cards are offered for signing, thus record- 
ing the pupil’s personal decision for Christ. An 
instruction class for those who have taken this step 
may then be formed by the pastor, and pastor and 
teachers will join their efforts to bring the pupil into 
open communion with the Saviour through uniting 
with the church. 

But a formal ‘‘ Decision Day’’ of this sort is only a 
single method, which focusses and unifies the work 
for the time being. No consecrated teacher or super- 
intendent or pastor will be content to leave this work 
to an annual or periodical day,—not even to every 
Sunday. Often the best time for soul-winning is when 
teacher and pupil are closer together than they may 
be on Sunday in the class. It is between Sundays, 
on the week-day, in the home, on the playground 
or by the roadside. Those were the times when 
Jesus won souls. Those are the times when God 
sends us our opportunities. And they are sure to 
be the hardest times to speak,—the Devil sees to 
that. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XII. Reason and Educational Ends 





HEN I was a barefoot boy in the days 
that never lose their fragrant memo- 
ries, I frequently accompanied my 
mother and other women of blessed 
memory to the near-by mountains 
to gather huckleberries. The long 
walks up the mountainside in the 
cool of the morning, the frequent 
rests by the mossy rocks, the refresh- 
ing drink from the clear spring under the trees, the 
chirp of birds, the flash of a squirrel leaping among 
the leafy branches, the luncheon at the noon hour, 
the tedious task of picking the blue globules that 
filled my bucket all too slowly, the weary journey 
home,—all these incidents now flood my memory 
and moisten my eyes. The very hand that is com- 
manded to write trembles to record what seems almost 
too sacred for the many to share. 

I recall now my mother’s remark, ‘‘ My son, you 
have some ripe berries, some green ones, some 
leaves, and some twigs. You must keep your eye on 
the ripe berries only if you would save me the task of 
going over your work again.’’ The boy was anxious 
to fill his bucket. He was not at all concerned as to 
the. quality of the contents. Is this not likewise a 
picture of our efforts to gather facts of knowledge ? 

We snatch greedily any and all things that will «* fill 
up’’ our quota of information. There is no order, no 
unity, no harmony, in the things we gather. If, how- 
ever, we would gain at last a harmonious group of 
similar or related facts, we must fasten our mind's 
eye, attention, upon the kind of facts we most need. 
We must gather related facts of knowledge, or patient 
processes by teacher and parent alike will be required 
to sort our mental wares and fit them for organic re- 
lations. Accurate judgment presupposes wide expe- 
rience with the facts involved. Avoid hasty general- 
izations, Do not speedily leap to conclusions. 

A teacher in a public school in an eastern city one 
afternoon found one of her pupils fast asleep. She 
wakened him rather roughly, and bade him attend to 
lis lessons. The next day she found him asleep 
again. She gave him a sound shaking, and said, ‘If 
this happens again, you go to the principal for pun- 
ishment.’’ It did happen again, and the boy was 
sent to the principal with a note from the teacher ex- 
plaining his conduct, and declaring that the boy was 
too stupid to remain in school, The principal read 
the note, looked at the boy, and said, ‘* My lad, tell 
me why %you sleep in school." The boy hung his 
head and made no reply. The principal called 
the boy to his side and said, ‘‘I am sure there is 
a reason for this. Surely no boy would sleep in 
school unless he had good cause to do so, and I 
assure you that I will be glad to aid you if I can. 
Cdme, tell me all about it.’’ Assured by this kindly 
treatment the boy said, ‘‘ Well, if I must tell you, I 
will. I have no father. My mother washes every 
day to earn bread for us, and to pay the rent. My 
little sister is sick now, and mother can't go out to 
wash. So, to help her, I get up at four o'clock and 
carry the morning papers to the houses in our end of 
the city. I get home late in the morning, cold and 
hungry. We haven't much to eat. Then I come to 
school, and along in the afternoon I get so sleepy I 
just can’t keep awake. The teacher scolded me and 
sent me up here. That’sall there is about it.’’ The 
principal put his hand on the boy's head, and said, 

‘*You're a brave fellow. Ido understand, my boy, 
and if I can I mean to help you. Help your mother, 
come to school, never mind what the teacher said. 
She didn’t know.’’ What the principal said to that 
teacher you may conjecture. Be assured it was good 
pedagogy. If we knew the facts we would not suv 
harshly and so hastily judge. 

When we discover truth-relations we announce a 
judgment. When we discover cause-relations we 
announce a reason. Reason is the product of a men- 
tal process in which we compare two judgments and 
set forth in a third judgment the cause-relation that 
may exist between them. Judgment uses the products 
of perception and of conception. Reason uses the 
products of judgment. The highest thought activity 
exercised by the soul is reason. 

Since relations are only mental phenomena it fol- 
lows that reason is an ‘abstract activity. Its mate- 
rials and its products are alike removed from the 


realm of the concrete. The broader the generaliza- 
tion, the more comprehensive the law formulated by 
reason, the less easily it is to verify its conclusions by 
referring the result to sense experiences. The things 
of reason are not the things of sense. The final de- 
velopment of the soul on the intellectual side is the 
development of reason. Reason, both as a power and 
as a product, is exclusively the activity of the human 
soul, No other animal reasons, no matter what other 
mental traits it may possess. To say that a man pos- 
sesses good reason is to pay him the highest compli- 
ment possible in the domain of the intellect. | It 
follows that the teacher must have in mind such a 
development of the pupil as will at last culminate in 
the exercise of this highest power of the soul on the 
intellectual side. ° 

While it is necessary to keep in mind that reason 
is different from judgment and is a higher power, it 
is, perhaps, wise to remember that a complete analysis 
of these higher powers would show such a blending 
of judgment and of reason that we may with no vio- 
lence of our purpose think of them jointly as the com- 
parative or cognitive or thinking power of the soul. 

We have now discussed the perceptive powers, the 
representative powers, and the cognitive powers. There 
is no more to trace. We have concluded the cycle of 
the intellectual powers. There remains a consideration 
of the feelings and of the will to cover the whole 
range of soul activity. All the laws of the soul, all 
the data of pure psychology fall within the outline 
here presented. Upon these laws of the soul, as a 
basis, rest the principles of pedagogy ; upon the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy rest the general methods of teach- 
ing ; and upon the general methods of teaching rest 
the special methods of teaching the several branches 
of knowledge. Thus a special method is justified by 
some general method, which is in turn justified by 
some pedagogic principle, and this general principle 
is justified by some law of the soul. You will see 
from this why the pedagogue is concerned with the 
laws of the soul. 

Teacher - training for the Sunday-school is thus 
seen to be the same as teacher-training for all 
schools, until we reach the special method that relates 
to the subject we aim to teach. In the case of the 
Sunday-school teacher, the subject is, of course, reli- 
gious truth, The problem is to comprehend the 
general principles of the process, common to all good 

» teaching, and then to turn all this broad training to 
use in the domain of religious truth. The fact is that 
this broader view of the problem is the most impor- 
tant phase of our study. Howcan we do consistently 
the daily tasks if we do not understand to what end it 
all is to trend? The ability to teach each lesson as 
part of the whole truth, to make each fact not only 
clear, but to relate it widely to other facts, to estab- 
lish innumerable thought relations, this is to teach 
wisely. Let us consider some of the general educa- 
tional principles that naturally are related to the more 
fundamental laws of soul-growth. 

What is the end to be visioned by the teacher and 
ultimately realized by the pupil? Here is a far- 
reaching question. It is also a necessary question, 
because we can never do the wisest work in the least 
time, and with a minimum of effort, unless we know 
from the very beginning what the final issue is to be. 
Here's the child just opening its wonder-eyes in the 
primary class : 


** Just a-peeping 
Through the sleeping 
Months of infanthood ; 
Into wonder, 
Into yonder 
Life’s infinitude, 


** Just awaking, 
Just a-taking 
Everything for truth ; 
Never dreaming 
Of the teeming 
Fallacies of youth, 


** Just a-walking, 
Just a-talking, 
Little butter- ball ; 
ang a yearning 
© be learning 
Anything at all.”’ 


~ What of this one? Whither shall our teaching and 
our training lead its footsteps, its - heart-beats, its 
theught-processes? The wise man admonishes us to 


‘‘train up"’ this child,—up to what? What's the 
goal? Over what track shall its life-race be run? 
Where are the laurel- wreaths set and the victory 
won? We all have an answer to these questions. 
But is our answer a usable one? Does it give us 
guidance in our daily teaching? Let us consider this 
end up to which the child is to be led. 

What marks the progress of mankind from savagery 
to civilization? How do we differ from the savage ? 
The answer to this query will formulate the gifts of 
civilization. We are only the savage plus the endow- 
ments oi civilization. These endowments are the 
great institutions of the human race. These institu- 
tions may be grouped into six,—Aome, industry, so- 
ciety, state, school, and church, These six contain 
all that makes civilization, Cut these away, and we 
remain only savages. The stage of our civilization is 
determined by the degree in which we honor all these 
and recognize their relative value as ends in the up- 
bringing of a human soul. Of these, religion, the 
function of the church, is the most vital, and its rela- 
tion to the others is, next to its own observance, the 
most important problem to be worked out in the edu- 
cation of each child. The end, then, is to train the 
child 40 five completely. To live completely is to live 
in active sympathy with these great institutions of our 
civilization, To ‘‘train up'’ means to train the child 
to an understanding of these great institutions and to 
a cheerful and cordial acceptance of their worth as 
personal possessions of his own soul. The first five 
named are the institutions usually honored in the 
secular school. The last and the greatest is peculiarly 
the one whose significance is unfolded in the Sunday- 
school. To train up achild to a religious life, a life 
of service, patterned after the perfect life of the Son 
of God, is, then, the end we havein mind. This im- 
plies that religious life muSt also be understood as a 
vital equipment for right interpretation of these other 
great institutions. To live completely means not only 
to live religiously, but it also means to live in a home 
sanctified by religion, to apply the principles of re- 
ligion to one’s daily toil, to cultivate only religious 
associations, to labor for a religious government, and 
to promote only such education as comprehends the 
words of John: ‘‘And this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.’’ 

Here let us pause and formulate the end of educa- 
tion that the Sunday-school should foster. See clearly 
what it means to train a soul up into high and holy 
service. Fix this end firmly in your mind. It is 
only by doing this that we shall know how to interpret 
the lessons and quicken the activities of the pupils. 
Note also that a clear comprehension of a definite 
end to a large degree determines the process by which 
it is attained. Longfellow, in an eloquent plea for 
the birds, calls their habitations in the tree tops 
‘*half-way houses on the road to heaven.’’ Let us 
see that each lesson we teach becomes for our pupils 
a distinct advance to the same ultimate goal. 


wees or ~ 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


What makes one fact of knowledge more valuable 
than another? 

Point out the danger of hasty generatizations, 

Had you been the principal in the case cited, what 
would you have said to the teacher ? 

Just what do you understand to be the function of 
the soul's power called reason ? 

Is the test of reason the final test of truth? Why? 

Construct a diagram showing the relation of psycho- 
logic law to educational principle, to general method, 
and to special method. 

How does teacher-training for the Sunday-school 
differ from the training of the teacher of the secular 
school? In what aspects do they agree ? 

What is the end of education generally? Of re- 
ligious education ? 

What is the meaning of the command, ‘‘ Train up 
a child'’ ? 

Define civilization, and enumerate its gifts to the 
human race. 

How does religion relate itself to the other great 
institutions of civilization ? 

When the pupils are ours to educate, what is the 
end we should keep constantly in mind ? 

Does every lesson you teach count mightily for the 
final purposes of life ? 

University OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


I am very anxious to discipline my children on modern 


scientific principles. There is a good deal of talk about psy- 
chology nowadays. Do you advise me to take it up? 

Psychology is an exceedingly interesting study; so is 
chemistry ; so is the law. But judges are not always fair 
to their own children, chemists do not always practise 
their science in bodily care, and rere om are some- 
times confessedly derelict in the oversight of their children, 
Not one teacher in a thousand, perhaps, can apply ‘‘ psy- 
chology ’’ to the concrete emergency of the school-room, 
and certainly not one parent in ten thousand could make it 
a useful factor in child cultuve. Yet there are valuable 
books of counsel and instruction for parents by authors 
who are competent to serve ee — truth in pala- 
table and digestible form. ¢ parent may strengthen on 
these doses, and so become better fitted to solve the prob- 
lems of daily child caring. But this is not psychology, even 
though it contains psychological truth. Asa help in child 
training better let the psychologies alone. 





I am growing a little tired of so much advice against ‘‘ don't- 
ing'’ the children. Doubtless we do say ‘‘don't*’ too often, 
but is there no place for ‘‘ stop,"’ and ‘‘don’t"’ and ‘‘ mustn't,"’ 
and ‘‘sha'n't,”’ and all the negatives? Are the Ten Com- 
mandments out of date ? 

There is small danger of using ‘‘don’t’’ too little, and 
it would seem as though some of our advisers in print and 
on the platform would eliminate the negative command 
entirely, if they could. In general ¢ is better to open the way 
Sor a child to do than to close the way by telling him not to do. 
But when the tendency is toward a line of evil conduct, it 
may best be checked by the simple prohibition. A father 
wishing to advise his son against smoking could not very 
effectively do it without using the negative or ‘‘ don’ting ”’ 
form of speech. But the positive form, when it can be 
used, carries always the larger truth,—includes a wider 
range of thought and action. Yet life is for most persons 
mainly a matter of littles. Large principles are not usable 
to the average person in the details of life. Therefore the 
**don’ts’’ and the ‘‘ shalt nots ’’ have a necessary place in 
the discipline that requires a tendency corrected, or that 
demands immediate results. Another thing to be remem- 
bered is that all prohibitive orders are not given primarily 
for ‘raining, but for securing a direct end. Thus, spitting 
is forbidden in a street car for immediate decency’s sake 
rather than for educative or training purposes, whereas 
orders given to children are usually supposed to include an 
educative motive. I reiterate, then, that it is usxa//y better 
to incite a child to do well than simply to prohibit his do- 
ing wrongly. And as the habit of ‘‘don’ting’’ grows 
easily on a parent, it is better to study to avoid saying 
**don’t’’ as a mode of training. 





I feel atly the need of getting more light on the home 
training of my three little girls, more particularly in regard to 
their pline. One child is three years, one four, and one 
six. Each has a very strong will power, and it is constantly a 
question to me whether in my every-day dealing with them I 
am rightly training that will. They often object very vigor- 
ously to doing the things I ask them to do, try in some way te 
get out of it, or flatly refuse (though they may willingly do it 
nm a minute or two), but they all hesitate to obey at once, and 
more -. the three-year-old child (though each little 
heart is An of love for mother). I do believe I am often un- 
wise in the way I meet thesesdifficulties, and I want help. For 
instance, I am sure I often say, “If you do so and so, I'll do 
so and so."’ I notice in The Sunday School Times of Decem- 
ber 24 you call that a threat, and say it is unwise. [ can't, 
then, exactly see what is to be done, for often one must do so 
and so if they do so and so. I give them a great deal of time 
and attention (though I am an exceedingly usy woman) and 
a great deal of love, and I think they feel (though they 
can't express it) that mother loves them so much that they 
can do most anything. Can you help me? 

It is a great point in a mother’s favor when she wants to 
train her children’s wills, whereas many parents act as 
though they wanted to annihilate them. So fur, so good. 
No one is so pitiably worthless as a will-less person. The 
dangerous classes, says Dr. Ludlow, are the weak-willed 
classes. Therefore, instead of breaking or suppressing the 
child’s will, you need to strengthen it to act righteously. 
A full discussion of this would require more space than we 
have at command, but let us note a few important points. 

1. Any faculty is strengthened by exercise; therefore 
the will must be given liberty of action. 

2. In order to do this, allow the child to take the initia- 
tive sometimes, even at the risk of making a mistake. 

3- Avoid raising an issue often. 

4. You can generally substitute an alternative for a 
threat. Instead of saying ‘‘If you do this I’ll do that,”’ 
say ** You can take your choice,’’—and then give the child 
an alternative. I knew a child who, because of his mood 
one day, refused to go down to dinner. He left the sitting- 


Mes. Flora V. Stebbins 





Marion Lawrance 





‘J In this department of The Sunday School Times, 
to appear once a month, are grouped the various ques- 
tion-and-answer columns that have for some time been 
one of the features most valued by its readers. 

‘| The real service to be rendered by such experts as 
the five who conduct~this department lies in their 
knowledge, gained through years of experience, of 
the principles underlying the difficult problems of 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers and par- 
ents. Their help in solving such problems is freely 
offered to all readers of thisjournal &% ww’ &™ 
‘| Mr. Lawrance’s column for general Sunday-school 
workers will not be confined to this monthly page, 
but will appear in other issues of the Times as often 
asneed occasions 4 ww Ww Ww ww ww 
‘I Questions bearing on the Bible and on character 
will not, asa rule, be answered here, but in the de- 
partment of Notes on Open Letters. ™” ™ WW 
‘I Requests for information about books and other 
articles for sale will, as a rule, not be answered in the 
‘Times, but such information will be mailed person- 
ally to inquirers enclosing a stamp for reply. ™ 








room, and sat on the back stairs and squealed. He 
was finally told that he might go up into the sitting-room 
and yell as loudly as he pleased, or come down into the 
dining-room to his dinner, but he should not remain on 
the stairs. He immediately exercised his right of choice, 
and came down. . So there was no more trouble. The 
father might have said, ‘‘ If you sit on the stairs and squeal, 
I’ll whip you.’’ But there would have been little or no 
training of the will in that, much less would there. have 
been any training had the father picked the child up and 
carried him down to the table. The will needed its pre- 
rogative of deciding something. 

Children may not obey ‘‘at once’’ because they want 
to feel that they are moving on their own decision. It is 
not always wise to remark on these displays of indepen- 
dence, even though immediate obedience may seem often 
desirable. Temperament, too, has much to do with im- 
mediacy of response to command. It is physiologically 
easier for one child to make instant response than for 
another. Obedience may become so mechanically imme- 
diate that the child never develops any power of initiative. 
He goes through life waiting to be ordered. Faith and 
trust in you is the secret of your child’s true spiritual 
obedience. Therefore be careful to require only that which 
you have well considered, and which, therefore, he will 
believe to be ordered in wisdom as well as in love. You 
will find that child nature, like Nature, is commanded by 
obeying it. « 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Is it absolutely necessary to have messe: boys or a Sun- 
shine Band. in order to do.the best work in parish ? 

To do the dest work, yes, You can do work with- 
out the aid of these two splendid bands of helpers, but to 
realize the best every line, from every standpoint, 
you need just that which these two agencies can so well 
give you. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS.——What weekly paper would you ad- 
yooate aa being the most desirable for your members ?— 





If you can afford the expense, your own denominational 

per will be of the most service to your members, Very 
jew departments can do this, as but few of such papers can 
be had under two and a half dollars. The walle eager 
that is used with perfect satisfaction by the Home Depart- 
ments is The Sunday School Times, and the price is within 
reach of all. 

FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA.—We have a Home Depart- 
ment consisting of ten Visitors and about one hundred and 
fifteen members. The Visitors are all women, and nearly all 
the members are women. We believe there is a mission in 
this work for men as well, and hope to yet succeed in or- 
ganizing a class for men, and having a man Visitor. Have 
any of your superintendents had success in this line ?—S. C. 

Yes, we have many classes of men in our Home De- 
partments. Secure e man Visitor, and ask your lady Visi- 
tors to urge the married ladies of their classes to help you 
to get their husbands.and sonsas members. When one 
member is secured: and: interested he can secure others 
that he may be associated with in business. ‘If in your 
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school you have a men’s class, seek their co-operation. 
There are many men who are obliged to work on Sunday that 
are just waiting to have this privilege extended to accept. 
The lookout and the visiting committee of men’s classes 
make desirable men Visitors. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Our Home Department is anxious to hold 
a social that shall be unique in character. What would you 
Suggest ?>—M. C. B. 

As you have several nationalities among your members, 
why not have several of them, in their national dress, tell 
of the customs of their people as they differ from us, sing 
their national songs, use their national flags in the decora- 
tions, and when the time for refreshments comes, let each 
one have a table and serve food as they have it in their 
native homes. Invitations can be written in their lan- 
guage, and then a translation accompany it. Call it an 
** International Social.’’ 


ANTRIM, N. H.—How can the influential people of our 
towns be reached? They attend church in the morning when 
they feel like it, but never come to the Sunday-school session, 
and, we fear, have no systematic course of Bible study. Can 
= ) epee Department help us out with this problem ?—M. 


The Home Department is se thing that will aid in solv- 
ing this problem. A call upon these people by a tactful 
— who can give information regarding the work of the 

unday-school and the importance of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all for the best of success, will do much to arouse an 
interest. Be careful not to antagonize or ‘‘ preach’’ to 
these people. Follow up the first call with a second, when 
you should explain fully the Home Department idea, and 
give some interesting facts and incidents concerning it, and 
then ask that one to think over this new plan for making 
it possible to reach so many of the sbut-ins, and to tell you 
of some pay they may know that you can thus reach. ‘A 
third call, and you can then ask them if they will not be- 
come members, as you find that they have great influence 
in the community, and if it were known that they belonged 
to the Home Department many might be induced to join. 
In the majority of cases you will find that these people 
prefer the main school, and that is so much the better, but 
those who really feel that they cannot attend with regu- 
larity the aecoen | will join the department. The plane of 
influence is the best way to reach these people, but:it has 
to be most carefully done. : 


In Class and School 
Marion Lawrance 


BANGOR, MICH.—Should assistant librarians and assistant 
teachers be allowed to vote on questions brought up by the 
Sunday-school board, such as election of officers ? 

This depends upon the rules of the church under which 
you are working. In our school, such officers, and all 
other officers and teachers, are entitled to vote on every- 
thing which properly comes before the. workers’ meeting. 
I should give such officers all the rights that other officers 
have. I think they are entitled to them. 


A lady has a class of boys and girls from six to nine years 
old. Her class is too large, but the children say, ‘If you 


‘take me out of her class, I won't come any more." What can 


be done? 

Children of the age named should not be permitted to 
make the choice as to whether or not they will go to Sun- 
day-school. The thing to do is to do what ought to be 
done in a sweet, loving, kind way, making full explanation 
to the scholars of the reasons therefor, dut do it. 





How can a superintendent get other people to work? I 
know it is better to set ten men to work than to do the work of 
ten men. But when you have tried, and have given responsi- 
ble work to others, who promise to do it, and who fail in their 
promises, until things in the school are at a standstill, what 
Should you do? 

I believe it would be well to dismiss the younger mem- 
bers and keep all of the okder ones, especially those who 
are grown, together with all the officers and teachers of the 
school, after the school session has closed some Sunday, 
and lay the whole matter before them. Do it lovingly, 
prayerfully, and very plainly. 





A good, pious deacon, but now in his dotage, wants to con- 
tinue with a class of young men. They have no confidence 
in his ability as a teacher, but it would break his heart to take 
his class from him. What shall we do? 

Perhaps he would consent to an emeritus relation to the 
class. This is frequently done. It could be explained to 
him that the work is heavy, and while they do not want to 
give him up, and would be glad to have him sit with the 
class every Sunday and have something to say, that an 
assistant’ might be much relief to him. It is a delicate 
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matter to. handle,-but if-it is presented.in the right way, 
it can be done. : ; 





How can the interest of the congregation in the Sunday- 
school be aroused ? 

The following suggestions will help : 

1. Keep the congregation continually informed as to 
what is going on in the Sunday-school. 

2. Announce the Sunday-school services regularly in the 
church, and urge attendance and co-operation. 

3. Have some Sunday-school specialists address the con- 
gregation occasionally on Sunday-school themes. 

4. Send delegates to the Sunday-school conventions, and 
let them report briefly at the prayer-meeting, or possibly 
on Sunday. 

5. Take a few collections for the Sunday-school in the 
church services, ‘* Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also.’’ 


HAMILTON, O.—Will you kindly tell us if our young men, 
between the ages of twenty and thirty years, had better be 
taught by men, and our young women of the same age by 
women teachers, or is it better to have women teachers for men 
scholars, and men teachers for women scholars ? 

This question is before our school at the present time. 
Some of our officers believe that men scholars should be 
taught by men teachers, etc., but others believe that the 
<r y= would be the best, and is the general practise.— 





Some of the best classes of young men I know of are 
taught by women. - Some of the best classes of young 
women I know of are taught by men. As a rule, how- 
ever, I believe it is better for scholars, after leaving the 
primary department, to have men teachers for boys and 
young men, and women teachers for girls and young women. 
A boy’s ideal is a man, and a girl’s ideal is awoman. 





Oun10.—How can St. Valentine's Day be used to advantage 
in the Sunday-school ?—B. F. 
One Sunday-school, in Canal Winchester, Ohio, had a 
unique St. Valentine’s Day Sunday-school exercise this 
° e ae ge was prepared mostly by the super- 
intendent of the school, and was called ‘‘The Mutual 
Love e* Christ and the Church.’’- The program consisted, 
for the most part, of Scripture — taken from the 
Song of Solomon. There was a historic sketch of the day 
itself. Large red hearts made of pasteboard were placed 
around the room, which bore Scripture mottoes, The 
scholars were given a small heart made of pasteboard, with 
the initials of the school upon it, to be worn upon the 
clothing-with a pin. . The superintendent, in speaking about 
the exercises afterwards, said: ‘* Altogether, we found it a 
rich field, and believe good seed was sown. Certainly the 
love of God was manifested.’’ 





‘COLUMBIA, S. C.—We contemplate building a modern 
Sunday-school building, and want to consult plans of the very 
best building foracity. Will you give some of the most de- 
sirable features of such a building, and refer me to the archi- 
tect of some of the best Sunday-school buildings? We own 
a fine large corner lot for proposed building.—W. E. W 

This raises the whole question of Sunday-school archi- 
tecture, which is now receiving so much attention. Until 
recently the views most generally held were that an ideal 
Sunday-school room should be so built that all of the de- 
partments should have rooms by themselves, which could 
be opened into each other (except the primary), so that the 
school could be brought together as a whole during the 
opening and closing exercises. 

There is a growing sentiment, however, that a school 
should be regarded as a schoo/ and not as a mass-meeting, 
and that the building should be adapted accordingly. Con- 
sequently it is believed that a building should be so arranged 
that each department is Cream | an independent school. 
This Jatter idea is exemplified in the splendid new building 
of the East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, of 
which S. E. Gill is superintendent. Some very good sug- 
gestions on Sunday-school architecture were given in a 
paper read before the recent state convention of Massa- 
chusetts, This paper may be had in leaflet form by ad- 
dressing the author, George W. Kramer, architect, No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


= 
Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


Co.umBwus, O.—When the primary pupils have a quarterly, 
would you use the primary lesson cards also ?—Mrs. D. W. M. 

No, for the primary quarterly contains the same picture 
as that which is printed on the card,—that is, if you refer 
to the picture-card that is like the picture-roll. 





At what do you receive children into the primary de- 
pesment A. at what age promote them to the junior depart- 
ment 

Where there is a beginners’ department, the children 
are promoted into the primary when they are six years old, 
and remain there until about nine years of age, when they 
would be promoted to the junior department. The chil- 
dren should not remain in the primary d ent after 
they can read well enough to handle the Bible easily, and 
this occurs in general when they are about nine. 

Eri£, Pa.—In the junior department, should each class 
have a blackboard ?—B. I. H. 

Not necessarily.. A book slate, a pad of paper, or a 
square of blackboard cloth, or, better still, the small indi- 
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vidual. blackboards, about*two: by- three feet, are certainly 
helpful to the teacher in illustrating the lesson or the work. 
Which should be used would ‘depend upon the size of the 
class and the conditions under which the class is taught. 
If the class is small, and they have a table, the small black- 
board can be laid upon the table, and all can see. If no 
table is available, the pad might be better to use, as the 


-pupils could cluster around the teacher, 





SHIRLEY, MAss.—When the teachers in the department are 
not regular in attendance, how can you care for the supple- 


~ . 


mental work ?—J. E. C. 


Where the class teachers are responsible for the supple- 
mental lessons, as they should be, the superintendent of 
the department must keep in close touch with the teachers, 
and know what is going on in each class. If record 
cards for the supplemental lessons are used, the super- 
intendent will have an opportunity to know the stand- 
ing of each pupil in the department. Oftentimes pupils 
may be behind because they themselves are irregular, 
or because the teaching in the class is poor. It will not 
always be the class with the irregular teacher that will be 
behind with the supplemental work, Some schools find it 
best to have the superintendent visit each class in turn, and 
where this is done the superintendent could take charge of 
the supplemental work in the class where the teacher is 
absent. Others find it well to have some one teacher other 
than the superintendent act as supervisor of the grade 
work, and in that case the classes may be helped before 
the school begins. If the school is large enough to have 
several classes of the same grade, two classes might be 
combined for the Sunday in question. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—Should the primary children be marked 
for church attendance ?—Mrs, L. C. 

Not as adepartment. Yet the teacher will do well to con- 
nect the work of the Sunday-school with the church as far as 
possible. It might be well to ask how many children 
attended church service, giving credit for it in the older 
classes, and so lead into the work of the next department. 

In the. junior department, however, this should be one 
of the features of the work; the children are old enough 
to attend church by themselves should they come from 
families that are not regular in their church attendance. 
Call each Sunday for the number that attended service, and 
give them credit for it, either on the class book or such 
other record as will enable you to put their names upon the 
honor roll, at the end of the month or the quarter, ac- 
cording. to your plan, Have the pupils tell you what took 
place in the morning church service, asking such questions 
as what hymns were sung, what stories were referred to 
that you have heard before, and so on. By calling the 
children’s attention in this way to the different parts of the 
service you will lead them to listen for definite things. 
They will soon be able to give to you regularly the texts, 
and perhaps even the points of the sermon. 

The children should undoubtedly sit with their parents 
in the church service, but because a number would not 
have such an opportunity, it would be well for the junior 
teacher to have some portion of the church set aside for her 
use, where she can sit with the pupils who desire to sit 
with her, Some churches have done this, providing these 
ptws with hymn-books and Bibles, with the result that 
the church attendance among the younger pupils has been 
greatly stimulated. 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


CHICAGO.—Do you think it best to read the lesson over 
with the class? The superintendent reads it alternately with 
the school from the platform, but from our positions in the 
room we can hear little or nothing of what he says. It takes 
up a good deal of time to read it over again, and yet | think 
contact with the ‘“‘ Book”’ is a vital necessity in teaching.'’— 
Ss. ¥. W. 

You have raised an important question. I think the 
superintendent consumes needlessly a vast amount of valu- 
able time when the lesson is read over alternately with the 
school from the platform. This is especially true when 
the reading is not heard, and when the responses by the 
class are perfunctory, and for the most part not partici- 
pated in by the pupil. It seems to me it would be better 
if some one person, not necessarily the superintendent, 
were to read the lesson thoughtfully and clearly, so that 
the entire class could hear, the pupils at the same time 
following the reading with their eyes upon the lesson in 
their open Bibles. This would consume less time, it 
would be a better interpretation of the text, it would be. a more 
useful activity. Then when the class study is commenced, 
if the pupils are of an age when they can read the Bible in- 
telligently, I should read it over again with them, in order 
to bring the whole matter clearly and vividly before their 
minds. I think it is more important that the class and 
teachers should read it over together than that the superin- 
tendent of the school should do so, In this class-reading, 
I would have each pupil read a verse in turn rather than 
to have a concert recitation. 





SHIREMANSTOWN.—What recognition should I give the 
children of between ten and fourteen years who sit with 
the normal class? Our class meets every two weeks im- 
mediately after the regular Sunday-school session. The chil- 


dren in families where some of its members are in the normal 
class are obliged to wait to drive home until the class is dis- 
missed. 


In order to make their waiting less tedious, I have 
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invited them to listen to the instruction and answer what ques- 
tions they can.‘ Weare using Hurlbut’s Revised Normal 
Lessons, and the children apparently took pleasure in memor- 
izing the names of the books of the Bible. Now we come to 
the study of Bible history. Can I take the children along with 
any degree of success? Would it be advisable to prepare a 
few simple questions, and ask them now and then during the 
recitation, or should I wait until the close, and then devote a 
short time to them? I have not had any experience in teach- 
ing except in the Sunday-school. We hold our normal class 
at this time in order to avoid the extra driving over country 
roads that a separate meeting would call for.—C. E. Z 

Your plan of holding your normal class at the time indi- 
cated is wise. ‘The fact that the children are obliged to 
remain, and thereby have opportunity to be present at the- 
exercises, raises an interesting and somewhat unusual 
problem. First of all, I should not sacrifice the central 

urpose of the exercise in order to interest these children. 

hat seems to me to be the central fact to keep in mind. 

Would it be possible for somebody else rather than your- 
self to take charge of this group of children and give them 
some definite instruction suited to their stage of advance, 
rather than to have them at a place where they get little or 
nothing from the exercises, unless you are obliged, in order 
to help them, to defeat the other purpose which you have 
in mind, namely, the training of your teachers for the fol- 
lowing week’s work. My suggestion would be a division 
of the two groups, and one person in charge of each. 


SOUTH KNOXVILLE.—Some things considered under 
‘Thought is organized feeling’’ (issue of December 24, 
1904) I do not seem to know _ how to make practical use 
of. I dare say my own stupidity is the fault, and not lack of 
clearness on your part. But if you could give a practical illus- 
tration of what you mean in The Sunday School ‘Times, ot 
your leaflets, by taking one of the current Sunday-school les- 
sons and showing how to teach it, I think it would help me, 
and perhaps some others also. 

Your lessons so far seem to apply to the teaching of children 
almost entirely. Why? ‘*‘ Where, oh where are the men and 
women?'’ I have a class of men.—L. R. 

The statement, ‘‘ Thought is organized feeling,’’ seems 
to me to be one of the most important statements that I 
have thus far been able to set forth. You are aware, ol 
course, that the soul is suffused with feeling. Feelings of 
pleasure and of pain, of joy and of sorrow, of satisfaction 
and of. surprise, are constantly moving and palpitating in 
the ranges of feeling. These feelings must be harnessed, 
tamed, organized, molded into thought forms, and the 
power of the soul that does this is the imagination, The 
figure of the bridge which I use is simply to show how 
these feelings move over into the ranges of thought where 
they are seized upon by the imagination and changed from 
vague, undefined feeling elements into clear, definite 
thought elements, I really do not know how to say this 
any more plainly. The difficulty must necessarily be due 
to the fact that I have not been able to put my thought 
into language with which you are familiar. It is not at all 
a mark of stupidity on your part, but rather a mark of lim- 
itation on my part that I should be unable to convey the 
thoughts that move in my own mind into such words as 
will produce similar thoughts in your mind, I have sim- 
ply failed as your teacher to make myself clear. You will 
allow me, however, to suggest that things that at times de 
not seem plain will become so if we carefully study the sit- 
uation. 

Let us take an illustration: An old miner, coming east 
on a railroad train, was trying to sleep in the Pullman car. 
He was annoyed by the cries of a little child that refused 
to be comforted. The old miner had been for years away 
from the voices of childhood, and his patience was soon 
exhausted, Stirred with feelings of anger and of resent- 
ment that his rest should be broken, he put his head out of 
his berth and called to the man who was trying to soothe 
the baby, saying: ‘* Where is that child’s mother ?’’ ‘The 
man hesitated for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ She is in the 
baggage-car in a coffin.’’ Instantly the whole range ol 
feeling in the old miner’s soul was changed, and almost 
instantly these feelings rushed into thought. He pictured 
in his mind the situation. When he understood he arose, 
dressed himself, and, going to the father of the little 
broken-hearted child, he said, *‘Give that baby to me,’’ 
and all through the night the old miner walked up and 
down that car, speaking soothingly to the child, and finally 
lulled it to sleep. Here you have feeling molded into 
thought and resulting in action. Is not this the real t 
of all the teaching that we do? We arouse feeling in the 
mind of the child by the concrete statements which we 
make. These feelings through the imagination organize 
themselves into thought, and our hope is that the feeling 
quality is strong enough in each case to cause us to act. 

I believe if you will think this over carefully you will get 
my thought. A little later on, when we have reached the 

int where the educational principles are discussed, I 
ome to be able to present a typical lesson in harmony 
with your request. 

You are right when you say that my lessons seem to ap- 

ly to the teaching of children. This is deliberately done. 
| the first place, the children are in the majority in the 
Sunday-school world. In the second place, we shall not 
know how to teach men and women until we have first 
learned how to teach children, for no matter how old we 
are, in its last analysis the learning process must appeal to 
us as little children. We must have the child attitude and 
the method that will reach the child, if in the most critical 
experiences of teaching adults we would make ourselves 
clearly understood. In the articles which are now appear- 
ing in the Times you will find, however, meat for the grade 
of work that you are doing. 
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The Great 
By the Rev. 


HE question-mark is the prow of progress, 

It is the fish-hook dropped into the stag- 

nant sea, which starts into action the tor- 

pid life beneath. It is the key to the 

Castle of Ignorance, in which so many 

souls of men lie bound. It is the weapon 
of the teacher ; He who wields it with supreme skill is 
the Supreme Teacher: note the fourteen questions 
in Isaiah 40, the twenty-nine in Jeremiah 1-3, the 
nine in Amos 3 : 3-8, the eleven in Jonah, the eight 
in Haggai, the twenty-three in Malachi, the forty-nine 
in the first six thousand words of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Orators use the question as a whiplash ; there are 
sixteen interrogations in six hundred and sixty con- 
secutive words taken from Patrick Henry's famous 
speech of March 28, 1775, no less than ten in five 
hundred words of Fox's speech on Rejecting the Over- 
tures of Bonaparte, fifteen in the one hundred and 
twenty words of Cicero’s Roscius, paragraph thirty- 
two, and seven in the eighty-two opening words of 
his Catiline, I.’ Dramatists use it as a piston in 
pumping up vivacity ; note Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, Act 1, with its thirty-nine questions in four 
thousand words—almost one for every hundred ; and 
Euripides (Medea) is not far behind. Modern essay- 
ists are forced to borrow it for similar uses; see 
Macaulay's Mill.on Government, where there are 
fifty-two questions in twelve thousand continuous 
words, or one for every two hundred and thirty. But 
in didactic literature, outside of Palestine, the ancients 
were far less expert in wielding this powerful weapon 
than those moderns whose minds have been saturated 
with Scripture. Compare the Old Testament with the 
great Greek and Roman classics.. Observe how sacred 
history ‘is enlivened; in 1 Samuel 1-12, eighty-five 
hundred words, there are fifty-one interrogations, or 
one for every one hundred and sixty-six words. 

The. great questioner was Jesus. He found himself 
confronted by an appalling stagnation of mind and 
morals, ' »Into this Sargasso he thrust his quickening 
personality, darting apt interrogations on all sides 
until the lethargic mind of man awoke to action, no 
more to slumber. Merely the number of questions 
recorded as put by Jesus to others, or provoked from 
others by the pressure of his personality, is highly 
significant. History and literature furnish no paral- 
lel. Existing records, of course, supply but fragments 
of our Lord's actual utterances, yet a study of these 
yields startling results. Matthew (American Revised 
Version) alone records no less-than one hundred and 
seventy-five direct questions, as follows: Forty-four 
put by Jesus to others, sixty-two more occurring in his 
parables and discourses, and sixty-rine provoked by 
him from others’ lips, of which forty-four were put to 
him direct. Omitting duplicates, the four Gospels 
record in all four hundred and eighty direct questions : 
asked by Jesus, two hundred and fifty-two ; asked of 
him, one hundred and eleven; provoked by him 
though asked of others and by others, one hundred 
and seventeen. The gross record is: Matthew, one 
hundred and seventy-five ; Mark, one hundred and 
twenty-one ; Luke one hundred and sixty-seven ; 
John, one hundred and sixty-one ; in all, six hundred 
and twenty-four. 

ae 

John alone, writing years after the other evangelists 
—perhaps sixty years after the events he narrates— 
and taking pains to avoid repetitions of record already 
made familiar, rescues from oblivion no less than 
one hundred and fifty-seven questions of moment, — 
fifty-one asked by Jesus, forty-four asked of him, and 
sixty-two provoked by him. Observing that Mark's 
Gospel is commonly considered the first published, 
and taking his one hundred and twenty-one ques- 
tions as the basis, it is notable that while Matthew 
adds only one hundred and five new ones, and Luke 
only ninety-seven, John is able to supply (as stated) 
one hundred and fifty-seven, each one so character- 
istic as to seem absolutely self-attesting. Of ques- 


tions from the lips of Jesus, John found two hundred _ 


and one on record, and was able to add but fifty-one, 
while of inquiries provoked from others he found on 
record only one hundred and twenty-two, and was 
able to add one hundred and six, many of these of 
striking significance even as compared with others in 
the narrative. In John 1 we find twelve, in chapter 
7, seventeen, all new. In the story of the five thou- 
sand fed, reported by all four evangelists, Matthew 
and Luke furnish none of the four questions evidently 
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QOuestioner 
WwW. W. 


asked, Mark giving two in this earliest record, and 
John supplying the missing two, five or six decades 
after the event. Note particularly John 6: 8, 9, as 
indicating the force and sweep of memory due to 
John's strong attachment to Simon Peter. In the 
record of the arrest and trial John gives twenty-two 
questions, nearly all new. In the narratives of Peter's 
denial only John supplies questions. Yet in the last 
discourse, chapters 14-16, few questions appear ; the 
Teacher was here merged in the tender, consoling 
Friend. 

This is an amazing array. Compare the Koran. 
Its author betrays his indebtedness to Scripture for 
both matter and form, and even directly borrows 
from this seurce a number of its interrogatory chal- 
lenges ; yet his dreary pages yield only one question 
for about two hundred and seventy words, while the 
four Gospels throughout give one for every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, —and the difference in numbers 
is immeasurably less significant than the contrast in 
variety, aim, and power: the personal element, the 
clash of mind with mind, and the awakening force of 
the Gospel interrogations are entirely wanting in the 
Koran. In fact, this feature of the Gospel record puts 
all other religious literature, all other narrative and 
biography, completely out of the reckoning. It gives 
to the four Gospels all the advantage of a modern 
text-book without its aridity. 

A study in detail of the four hundred and eighty 
separate questions thus recorded serves to fix and in- 
tensify the conviction which their very number sug- 
gests. Sometimes a single great question, hurled like 
a bomb into the midst of a slumbering people, marks 
an epoch in human feeling and behavior; as, 
‘«Shouldest not thou also have had mercy on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I had mercy on thee?’’ (Matt. 
18 ; 33.) Often a second follows, after a moment's 
pause, each with-the crack of-a pistol-shot, as in 
Matthew 9 : 4, 5. Occasionally there is a volley of 
sharp interrogations (for example, the nine in Mark 
8 : 17-21) with the effect ofa Gatling gun. At-other 
times the full pedagogical ‘mastery forecast in Jesus’ 
boyhood (when at Jerusalem his parents found him 
‘*in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions’’) bursts into action, as his 
searching questions provoke intended retort, only to 
be followed by new and crushing interrogations from 
his own lips (see Matt. 22 : 15-46).* 

# 


Make a study, for example, of Luke 10 : 25-37. In 
his admirable little book,. ‘‘ Teacher-Training with the 
Master Teacher,’’® Dr. Beardslee has a searching 
chapter on this retord, which he aptly entitles ‘‘ Hand- 
ling a Shifty Lawyer.’ How does Jesus do this? 
Something in our Lord has provoked the lawyer to 
ask him a question: ‘‘ Teacher, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’’ Now this lawyer, though put- 
ting a ‘‘do"’ at the front of his inquiry, is in facta 
mere theorist, not a doer, and Jesus begins with him 
on his own ground, but by a return question,—a 
double-barreled question, in fact: ‘‘ What is written 
in the law? how readest thou?’’ The lawyer's glib 
reply concludes, ‘‘... love... thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’ 

Jesus then pins the man’s unconscious hypocrisy 
to the wall with a rejoinder so courteous, and even 
complimentary, as to leave no room for either escape 
or resentment: ‘‘Thou hast answered right: this 
do, and thou shalt live."’ But the live specimen 
squirms on the fastening barb: ‘* Desiring to justify 
himseif,’’ the lawyer asks, ‘And who is my neigh- 
bor ?’’—his second inquiry, which he had no inten- 
tion of making; it was (to change the figure) the 
hasty clutch of a man who had lost his footing. Jesus 
replies with the wonderful parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, and then, by one more swift interrogation, 
politely put, he deftly upends the man’s unconsciously 
inverted thought about. neighborliness. Like our- 
selves commonly, the lawyer had made neighborli- 
ness hinge on others’ state and conduct, while Christ 


Faris 


1 One of the two or three Americans of recent times entitled to stand 
near Abraham Lincoln in the front rank of stat politicians, who, 
single-handed and new to the business, conducted to a successful issue 
a notable “‘ campaign of education” of national di i and against 
hard odds, “ loved to be interrupted and quizzed while addressing an 
audience”’ ; and his int ter adds : ‘‘ He always had a ready answer 
to all questions, and held that a lively questioner qnly tended to 
‘help the thing along.’” Of the one hundred and eleven questions 
recorded as put to Jesus, upwards of sixty are justly to be classed as 
interruptions, provoked and welcomed by him as the laborer in a 
quarry of obstinate rock welcomes the explosion of a well placed 
charge of dynamite. 


2 The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 
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shows that it turns on our own: ‘‘ Which of these 
three, thinkest thou ?'’—note the sweet grace of this 
*«thinkest thou,’’ and its veiled and gentle (oh, so 
gentle !) sarcasm, as addressed to a_ professional 
thinker, —‘‘ Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbor unto him that fell among the robbers ?’’ 

On receiving the inevitable reply, ** He that showed 
mercy on him,”’ the Master quietly but crushingly 
adds, ‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.’ Leaving out of 
the reckoning all that is written in the four Gospels 
save this, and dealing with this typical instance alone, 
it were yet just to say that the Master stands forth as 
the peerless Questioner, the unrivaled Teacher, the 
eternal Authority in human morals, and that the 
record thus given transcends necessity for vindication, 
defense or support by any proof of authorship or 
theory of inspiration. He who so teaches is Master ; 
and only Veracity itself could supply the record as 
here given. 

In thus presenting Jesus to us as the great Ques- 
tioner, the four Gospels, for substantial quality, 
approve themselves one transparent narrative of facts, 
command our allegiance for Jesus Christ, and fix for 
all time the central channel and process of human 
advancement ; the impinging of mind on mind in apt 
teaching, in the spirit and power of Christ. 

MiaM1, Fa. 


Only a Lump of Coal 
By Charles McIlvaine 


EFORE cold weather comes, the wise. house- 
keeper sees to it that there is either a pile of 
wood or a heap of coal ready’ to do the, honse- 

warming for the winter. She buys enough coal or 
wood to make a comfortable temperature in the house. 
In coal..we have a_ portable climate,——one- that is 
brought from mines in the earth, carried in cars to 
the coal yards, and carted to our cellar windows, We 
can carry our climate with us wherever we go. Our 
stoves are our domesticated suns, giving us warmth 
within the shadows of our home walls and upon the 
darkest night. Excepting 

when the coal rattles from 

the cart to the cellar, or 

the fire gets low in the 

stove, or we do not feel 

much like leaving a com- 

fortable chair to fill the 

coal-scuttle, or the coal bill 

has to be paid, we do not 

think much about coal ; 

we are so used to it. Ifa}. 

piece of either hard or soft \y: 

coal could tell its story we 
could spend many an even- 
ing very pleasantly listen- 
ing to it. But as the coal 
cannot talk, persons who 
have examined the coun- 
tries and layers of rock 
from between which coal 
is mined, and who have 
carefully studied how 
these rocks were formed, 
tell us that coal was made many thousands of years 
ago. They tell us, too, how goal was made. These 
persons are Called geologists. They have collected 
from the coal-mines hundreds of proofs that their 
story is true. 

There are many kinds of coal, but the two princi- 
pal kinds are hard and soft coal, —anthracite (meaning 
a kind of precious stone) and bituminous, which 
means containing bitumen. In the United States 
hard coal is found east of the Allegheny Mountains 
only. Soft coal is found west of them. The coal we 
burn in our stoves is hard coal; that which is used 
in blacksmiths’ fires and largely under locomotive and 
other boilers is soft coal. Hard coal makes very little 
smoke ; soft coal makes a great deal, In hard coal, 
between ninety and ninety-five parts in one hundred 
are carbon,—the same substance which makes up 
the diamond and the lead in our lead-pencils ; the 
same substance which largely makes up charcoal. 

Away back, long before man or any living animal 
came upon the face of the earth, the air about it was 


Lepidodendron elegans. 
“Impression of coal-making fern ; 
much reduced. 
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warm and full of moisture. Immense sharks, lizards, 
and fishes lived in the waters. If a boy could have 
hooked one of them, the boy would have gone home 
with the fish instead of the fish with the boy. Very 
much like the old colored man who was pulled into 
the water by a big catfish. He said : 


**I couldn’t help a-fi in’ 
Whether dis niggah went catfishin’ or de 
catfish went a-niggerin’.’’ 


The plants which grew then were enormous. Many 
of the ferns were as tall and thick as our largest trees. 
The plants were principally of the fern kind. They 
grew over broad sections 
of our country (now called 
our coal fields), and in 
great quantities. There 
were extensive forests of 
them. In many places 
the club mosses, — very 
like those now growing, 
—grew plentifully, only 
much larger, even to fifty 
feet high, We know 
this, because where these 
ferns and mosses fell 
upon the soft soil of the 
mud and sand they made 
the impressions of their 
trunks and branches. 
Many became hardened, many in time became coal, 
and are found as they stood or fell. A favorite fishing 
seat of mine in the West Virginia mountains was upon 
the trunk of one of these great ferns. It was two feet 
thick, and stuck out of the vein of coal to which it 
belonged (it was beautiful coal itself) for several feet. 
A thick shelf of sandstone was above it ; a slate floor 
was under it ; a lovely pool was in front of it. From 
this I hooked many a fine black bass. I could see 
the prints of the leaf sockets and the grain of the 
wood. And I used to try to picture how the giant 
fern looked when it was alive and higher than any of 
the oaks and sycamores about me! That is, when the 
fish did not bite well. 

For thousands of years these ferns and mosses 
grew, fell, and made beds where they fell. These in 
time were covered with mud and sand catried over 
them by slow flowing water. Later these layers were 
hardened by heat into slates, shales, sandstones, 
making thick layers of rock above and below the beds 
of vegetable matter. And there they are to this day. 
The vegetable matter, because of being pressed under 
such enormous weight and heated to a high degree, 
had the gases driven from it. By theseand‘such chem- 
ical changes as we often see in piles of hay and straw, 
er weeds from the garden, it was changed into coal. 
I owned a slab a foot square which was taken from a 
coal-mine. It had on one side a perfect impression 
of a fern-leaf which had been changed into soft coal, 
and on the other side a layer of charcoal half an inch 
thick. Any one who will look over heaps of soft coal 
in the lump will find plenty of fine impressions and 
changed plants, These are not so often found in hard 
coal, 

Coal 4s then of vegetable origin. Our coal-oil— 
petroleum—is from the same source. Coal is still 
being formed in the great peat-beds of Ireland. What 
is called Irish bog-oak, from which knife-handles, 
brooches, bracelets, and other ornaments are made, 
is wood partially changed to coal. 

Coal is always found in beds or veins, Sometimes 
they show on the moun- 
tainsides, far up toward 
their tops. Streams of 
water have, in long 
periods of time, washed 
courses among the 
mountains, and left 
what were once hollows {- 
far aloft. Coal-bedsare [- 
frequently piled one 
upon another. Often 
they are far down in 
the earth, and are so 
broad and long that the 
places from which the 
coal has been taken 
seem like countries un- 
der ground. Large shafts—like wells—go down to 
them ; huge platforms, moved by steam, go up and 
down, carrying the miners to their work, powder for 
blasting, feed for the hundreds of mules which live 
their whole lives in underground stables. They bring 
up coal, which is hauled to the hoist by mules attached 
to cars through miles of narrow tunnels. 

Fresh air for the miners to breathe is drawn through 





Impression from coal; much 
reduced. 





Footprints of reptile on sandstone,— 
coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
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the tunnels by fans, or by building great fires in an 
upgoing shaft which makes a chimney of it. The 
fire draws air down other shafts and through the 
mines. Powerful engines pump up the water that 
would flood the miners out if left in the mines for a 
single day. 

When the coal-laden cars reach the surface, they 
are pulled by steam cables up an incline track to the 
top of a high building called a breaker. Here the 
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cars are unloaded into strong crushers, which mash 
the lumps. The crushed coal falls upon slanting sieves 
with different sized holes in them. The fine coal 
goes through first. The sieve sorts the coal. Each 
size falls upon a slanting chute, on which it slides 
down to large bins, from which it is drawn into cars 
standing on railroad tracks ready to be loaded. 
When they are loaded, they are weighed and started 
( Continued on page 55, third column) 





In the Home of the Gallaudets 


The Fourteenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 








ONG before Henry Clay Trumbull had any 
thought of making his home in Hartford, one 
man of that city had been pre-eminent among 

his boyhood heroes as the ideal writer of books for 
youngsters like himself. That man was Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, who passed away on September 
10, 1851, only a little while after young Trumbull had 
removed to Hartford from his Stonington home. Gal- 
laudet was a pioneer in the writing of books for chil- 
dren, particularly in the field of religious reading and 
instruction. His books for the young were widely 
popular at home and in Great Britain, and they were 
variously translated into French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Modern Greek, Greco-Turkish, Armeno- 
Turkish, Modern Armenian, Russ, Arabic, Persian, 
Burmese, Hindoostanee, Siamese, Malay, Chinese, 
Nipongwa, Hawaiian, Choctaw, Dakota and Ojibwa. 

Although the privilege of personal intercourse with 
Dr. Gallaudet was denied him, Henry Trumbull was 
conscious of a sense of nearness to this early mentor 
whom he had known afar off, because he was now in 
the city where the great man's work was conspicu- 
ously prominent in one of the city’s most notable 
institutions. And, in the providence of God, this 
boyhood hero worship was not to die away in embers 
and ashes, but was about to be rekindled by events 
which only served to add fuel to the fire. 

On the 26th of June, 1852, in writing to his mother, 
Henry declares enthusiastically : 


I feel that I de/ong to Hartford, that I am interested in 
its prosperity, and blessed when it is blessed. Among my 
friends here of whom I have not written or spoken particu- 
larly to you, I value none higher than the Gallaudet family, 
of whom I have spoken casually in one or two of my last 
lettegs. Mr. Gallaudet was, as you may remember, the 
first author with whom I became acquainted. James 
[Henry’s eldest brother] procured for me his child’s pic- 
ture, defining and reading book, and from it taught me to 
read. I then read his ‘* Child’s Book on the Soul,’’ which 
was just published, and I looked up to the Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet as ¢he writer of the English language. I first 
became acquainted with his son Edward in the nine o’clock 
evening prayer meetings, being introduced by Sam Good- 
rich, and Ae is now my most intimate friend in Hartford. . . . 

He is a good boy, actuated by firm and high principles. 
I am with him a great deal of the time, and through him I 
have became acquainted with his family, whom I find to be 
equally lovable, and whose friendship I find myself greatly 
blessed in securing. .. . 

Miss Kate Gallaudet, his older sister, came on the train 
from Bristol this morning, and I escorted her to the car- 
riage. She is beautiful, and a very agreeable young lady. 
She asked me if I had been to their house during her 
absence of some 10 days, and when I replied in the nega- 
tive she scolded me bor not being neighborly, and urged 
me to call there frequently and spend much of my time at 
the house. 


Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was indeed a man who 
would attract others to himself by his ways and spirit, 
and his family was worthy of him. He was a de- 
scendant on his father’s side of French Huguenot an- 
cestry that could still further trace its origin to Anto- 
nio Priuli, Doge of Venice in 1618-23. On his 
mother’s side he was the great-grandson of the great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Hooker. 

It was while he was a student of theology, at home 
on a vacation, that Mr. Gallaudet became interested in 
Alice Cogswell, the deaf-mute daughter of Dr. Mason 
F. Cogswell of Hartford. Mr. Gallaudet found that 
he could teach Alice written language by means of 
picture-language, associating in her mind the object 
with the appearance of its name ; and as the child’s 
knowledge thus increased her father was eager to have 
her instructed by the methods which were then well 
understood only in Europe. So Mr. Gallaudet, at 
the request of a committee of citizens, went abroad 
with his expenses provided by them, studied the sign 





language under Abbé Sicard in Paris, and brought 
back with him an apt pupil of Sicard, Laurent Clerc. 

Out of this pioneer effort arose the great work of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf, or, as it has been 
later called, the Hartford School for the Deaf, to 
which deaf-mutes are grateful debtors for pioneer and 
continued exposition of the principles of deaf-mute 
instruction. Before this there was no school for the 
deaf in America, and only three in Eurepe. 

Shortly after Mr. Gallaudet returned from abroad to 
begin the teaching of the sign language, two daugh- 
ters of a family living near New Haven entered the 
class first taught by him in the school. The younger 
of these, Sophia Fowler, was possessed of a rare and 
charmingly beautiful personality ; and yet, until her 
nineteenth year she had received no such instruction 
as was made possible by Mr. Gallaudet. Under his 
instruction she developed to a remarkable degree her 
natural gifts, and most unexpectedly to her she was 
called to a place of prominence in the work 
which had so opened to her the world of expression, 
by a proposal of marriage from Mr. Gallaudet. 

When she became his wife she became his co- 
worker in his life mission. Her eldest son, Thomas, 
came to be the beloved pastor of St. Ann's Church 
for deaf-mutes in New York City, a man who gave his 
life in self-denying devotion to the field of his choice. 
Mrs. Gallaudet lived to see her son Edward, Henry 
Trumbull’ s intimate friend, lay the foundations of the 
National Deaf Mute College, now Gallaudet College, 
Washington, where for ten years she presided over 
the household affairs of the institution. Thus she 
lived and worked for those who, like herself, be- 
longed to that great, and until her husband's day, 
neglected company of the eager-eyed children of 
silence. In the institution in Washington there is to- 
day in one of the corridors a memorial tablet bearing 
the name and the dying message of a youthful student. 
Dr. Gallaudet relates that when Joseph Chamberlain 
was visiting the college some eighteen.years ago, he 
saw this tablet and took for the text of an eloquent 
address to the students its remarkable inscription : 

‘It will take away half the bitterness of death to 
have been allowed to learn something."’ 

That glad outcry from a soul which, without the Gal- 
laudets, must have been but a silent and expression- 
less shadow of a soul through all its lonely earth!y 
days, voices the significance of the unsparing service 
that this family has rendered to those whose gifts 
were under bondage, and are now set free. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, in his biography of his 
father, quotes a letter from Dr. Yung Wing, a Yale 
graduate, a Chinese mandarin of high rank, and for 
some years assistant Chinese minister at Washington, 
in which the distinguished Chinaman wrote of a visit 
made in his boyhood to the Gallaudets : 


The entire domestic surroundings carried with them a 
heavenly atmosphere, and no one who was present in that 
house on Prospect Street, cither immediately after breakfast 
or after tea in the evening, when all the members met to- 
gether, could have failed to be charmed with the scene. 

There was the doctor himself, the central figure of the 
group. In person he was of medium height. He wore 
spectacles. He had a full, oval face, every feature of 
which bore lines of thought and beamed with gentle cheer- 
fulness. His uppermost thoughts seemed to be of Christ 
and humanity, and his whole appearance betokened a soul 
well anchored in Christian trust and serenity. 

Then came Mrs, Gallaudet. I remember she was the 
last member of the family to whom I was introduced. I 
was not aware, at first, that she was a mute; her face was 
full of healthful color, with large, clear brown eyes that 
spoke volumes, though she could not give her thoughts 
articulate expression. She had a dignified and queenlike 
air, softened with a sweet smile which seemed to be 
perennial. 

Three sons, Thomas, William, and Edward, the last the 
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youngest member of the family, being about my own age, 
and two daughters Kate and Alice, = the group 


[Peter Wallace, the second son, and 
two elder daughters, were absent from rage 3 remem- 
ber their faces well. The two young ladies played on the 
flute, while one of the brothers played on the piano, The 
sight and sound were novel to me, but the music they 
made at evenings was symbolic of the gentleness and har- 
mony that pervaded the family, 


Into this family circle came Henry Clay Trumbull 
while he was a drudging clerk in the railroad office, 
The spark within him sought an atmosphere congenial 
to its brighter glowing, and he became a frequent 
visitor in this home of talent and good cheer. 

Mr. Trumbull’s letter, already quoted in this chap- 
ter, fails to mention a certain member of the family, 
who, however, finds a place in a letter written to his 
mother on July 5, 1853: 


Tell grandmother that I called last Thursday evening on 
the rich Miss ———- of whom she has often tald me. She 
sent word to me by Ned Gallaudet to calJ upon her upon 
that particular evening, as his sister Alice was to be there, 
and spend the evening Ned Gallaudet and myself in- 
vited the young ladies to go to the Atheneum to see a 
**night-blooming Cereus ’’ on exhibition there. It was a 
magnificent sight. —g large flowers in full bloom. Crowds 
were there to see it, and Miss —— and Miss Gallaudet in- 
sisted upon staying to see the flowers cut off, and they re- 
mained until pe 2 o’clock, 


Alice Cogswell Gallaudet was the fourth daughter, 
born soon after the death of the deaf-mute, Alice 
Cogswell, who had been the means of leading Dr, 
Gallaudet into his beneficent life-work. If there was 
any one characteristic more than any other that dis- 
tinguished Alice Gallaudet in her childhood and 
throughout her beautiful life it was the utter forget- 
fulness of self. It was more than that. She verily 
seemed not to know that she had any self to call for 
any thought from her, or from any one else. Her 
thought was ever of others, and consequently all 
others loved her, and were drawn to her by her self- 
less interest in them. 

She was hardly more than eighteen when Henry 
Trumbull came as a visitor into the Gallaudet home. 
She was in every way lovely, and to the friend of her 
brother she was friendly in her welcome and in her 
interest in what interested him, That was her way 
then, and always. 

Alice was a lover of music, as indeed were the 
others in that talented home. Her opportunities for 
musical culture were increased by the generosity of a 
family friend and neighbor who sent into the Gallau- 
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det home a piano as a gift to the household. To 
Alice particularly that was a source of immeasurable 
delight. But one’ morning when her deaf-mute 
mother standing near the instrument made signs of 
regret that she could not hear the music, Alice for the 
first time was painfully conscious of her mother’s de- 
privation. It had never really occurred to her that 
her mother was shut out from such delights as she 
herself was privileged to enjoy, Alice turned away 
from the piano, and hastened in tears to her own 
room, overwhelmed with sorrow. 

It was only after her mother and father had lov- 
ingly urged her to go on with her practise that she was 
willing todo so. Years afterwards, when her mother 
was in heaven, Alice often spoke of the joy she had 
in the thought that their neighbor and friend, Mrs. 
Sigourney, had expressed in her poem on Alice Cogs- 
well’s entrance into the new life 


** Sisters | there’s music here ; 
From countless harps it flows, 
Throughout this bright celestial sphere 
Nor pause nor discord knows. 
The seal & melted from my ear 
By love divine, 
And what through life I pined to hear, 
Is mine! is mine ! 
The warbling of an ever tuneful choir, 
And the full deep response of David's sacred lyre, 
Did kind earth hide from me 
Her broken harmony, 
That thus the melodies of heaven might roll, 
And whelm in deeper tides of bliss, my rapt, my 
wondering soul ? ” 


Alice and her brothers and sisters were nurtured 
in an atmosphere of music, and each of them was 
taught to sing; and Alice herself, after her father’s 
death, in order to contribute what she could to the 
family income, gave music lessons on the piano. 

Henry Trumbull was charmed and inspired by 
Alice as he became more and more intimate with the 
family. The two were very different in temperament, 
yet alike in spirit and aims. Miss Gallaudet worked 
with him as a teacher in the Morgan Street Mission, 
disclosing there, as elsewhere, her sweet sensitiveness 
to the joys and sorrows of others. As their acquaint- 
ance ripened, the two found themselves drawn into 
the ties of a friendship which only gained in its ideals 
and unselfish outreaching toward a life of service 
through their marriage, by Dr. Joel Hawes, on May 
23, 1854. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What Shall a Young Girl Read? 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


IV. Foocprints On the Sands of Time 

HAVE often stopped at a second-hand book-stall, 

and, looking at one and another book that had 

been tossed like driftwood on a forgotten shore, 
have found and purchased a volume that had no 
claim on me, except that it related some one’s life- 
history. ‘* Who was ——, pray, and why have you 
spent money for her life?*’ the family censor would 
exclaim disapprovingly, when I displayed my treasure- 
trove. ‘*I don't yet know who she was, but I'm 
going to find out.’ And never have I been altogether 
disappointed in my search for the interesting, in the 
record of the obscurest life. 

Biography has, over fiction, the advantage of a cer- 
tain simplicity. The story of a person who has lived 
and wrought among us is full of hints and suggestions 
for ourselves, 

Mr. Robert E. Speer has written a biography of 
Hugh McAllister Beaver, under the pertinent name, 
**A Memorial of a True Life.’’ In July, 1897, I 
spent ten days at Northfield, under the same roof 
with Hugh Beaver, whose earthly service, though no 
one suspected it, was very soon to close. He was 
teaching a training-class of young women at the Con- 
ference of Young Women's Christian Associations. 
Until life’s latest day I shall remember the sweetness 
of that radiant face, the readiness to be kind and gra- 
cious, and the intimacy of his prayers in the little 
good-night season of worship in Betsy Moody Cot- 
tage. He prayed as if he saw the Lord, and he men- 
tioned his friends by name, as if the Lord knew them 
as well as he did himself. Buoyant and cheerful and 
boyish, it was good to be in the same house with 
Hugh Beaver. 

A little later, and suddenly, after a brief illness, 


this young man, at the age of twenty-four, was called 
to the home-land. Hundreds of people of all sorts 
and conditions were grieved at his going hence, but 
the most pathetic of all testimonies was given by a 
poor derelict who came to his funeral. 

‘**I'm pretty low down, but I've never been so low 
that Hugh Beaver wouldn’t take my arm and walk 
with me up the street.’’ 

A hero of the cross was this young man, and this is 
why I would have you read his life-story. 

Another very beautiful and fascinating memoir is 
that of Irene Petrie, a gifted English girl, who was 
among the first of the Student Volunteers to go to a 
foreign field. She spent four busy, radiantly happy 
years of hard service in India, and there she died. 
This book has not a page in it which does not appeal 
to us in its story of a winsome girlhood dedicated to 
God and to his poor wandering ones, the ‘other 
sheep’* astray on the mountains afar. 

** Tamate,*’ the ‘‘ Life Story of James Chalmers,’’ 
has a ringing message for girls as for boys, for women 
as for men. The difference of sex matters not at all 
when we are considering a brave life rounded out, 
and crowned at last with martyrdom. An absolute 
fearlessness, a supreme devotion, a hilarious optimism, 
characterized Chalmers, who was murdered by canni- 
bals in New Guinea in 1901, after a life-time spent in 
uplifting the people of the islands and doing them 


Robert Louis Stevenson knew and loved James 
Chalmers ; and this leads me to commend to you 
Stevenson's Life,—an invalid whose days were spent 
in a fruitless search for health, who could say in a 
letter to a friend, ‘‘ For fourteen years I have not had 
a day's real health. I have wakened sick and gone 
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to bed weary, and I have done my work unflinchingly. 
Few are the days when I am not in some physical 
distress. And the battle goes on. Ill or well is a 
trifle, so it goes.’’ 

I don’t know how it seems to you, but to me there 
is a real tonic in reading these words, in looking at 
the bravery that refused to show the white feather, in 
remembering how gallantly the man fought, and how 
splendidly he wrought, leaving behind him so much 
honest work well and finely done. 

A great many noble lives are never written, but if 
we have clear vision we see them near us._ I hold in 
reverence the life of a man who was untutored, blind, 
and very deaf—poor, too, as the poorest. But he 
never entered my door that he did not bring a bless- 
ing, and he never sat in a household in his patient, 
resigned, and cheerful isolation that his presence was 
not better than a sermon. 

In a seaside village in New England there is a girl 
not older than those to whom I am speaking, who has 
not walked a step in seven years. She went tripping 
from her door on an errand down the street. She 
slipped on a chance obstacle, a rolling-stone or a bit 
of banana skin,—something like that,—and she is 
injured for life. But she sits in her window and 
smiles, and the little town comes to her with its joys 
and its griefs. She is as an angel of God to all who 
know her. 

Girls, there are saints all around you, if you have 
eyes to see them, and you may read the lives of the 
saints without ever opening a book. Your own 
mother may be one, as saintly, as she moves about 
the house, or shuts her door when she enters her 
closet of prayer, as Saint Theresa, or Saint Elizabeth, 
or Saint Monica, or any other of old renown. 

The American Tract Society has recently issued 
a very charming biographical book on ‘‘ The Name- 
less Women of the Bible.’’ So many women of the 
Bible have been remembered there by name—Eve, 
and Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Deborah, Miriam, 
Hannah, Ruth, Esther, in the Old Testament, and 
Elisabeth, Anna, Mary, Martha, Lydia, Lois, Eunice, 
Priscilla and others in the New, with the matchless 
story of her who was the mother of the Christ, that 
it is almost a surprise to discover how many there are 
who did noble deeds, yet whose names are unre- 
corded. 

One of the best methods of studying history is to 
read it in biography. If, for instance, you desire to 
read the story of the Italian Renaissance, read the 
lives of Isabella D’ Este and Vittoria Colonna. ‘The 
story of the Reformation is epitomized in the Life 
of Martin Luther. In the series entitled ‘‘ Famous 
Women of the French Court,"’ you may read the whole 
story of France before the Revolution and since that 
event. The lives of our Puritan mothers are as 
intensely interesting as those of our Puritan fathers. 
Do not think that in reading biography you need be 
limited to the -lives of those who have been conse- 
crated to definitely religious work. God's purposes 
are carried forward by men and women who, in 
society, and in courts, in camps, and on battle-fields, 
have done valiant service for their age or their country. 
In our own land, and in a yesterday that has barely 
passed, we have the lives of Stonewall Jackson, of 
Robert E. Lee, of Abraham Lincoln, and of Ulysses S. 
Grant, Americans all, and all mien who owned their 
allegiance to the Heavenly King. In their lives, 
though they were on opposite sides in a great contest, 
there are lessons of real worth to the young. 

‘Are there more memoirs of men than of women 
published ?’’ inquires a girlish voice. Possibly yes. 
Men are in the arena, while women are often specta- 
tors in the gallery. Men go forth to strenuous labor ; 
women abide by the stuff. Men maintain the home ; 
women rear the children. But women often sing the 
inspiring songs. A woman of our land, Julia Ward 
Howe, a pattern for the imitation of every girl, so 
strong is she, so sane, so wholesome in unobtrusive 
piety, wrote our Battle Hymn of the Republic : 


“ He is sounding forth the trumpet 
That skall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment-seat ; 
O be swift my soul to answer him, 
Be jubilant, my feet, 
For God is marching on.’”* 


Guen Rineg, N. J. 


; 

The books named by Mrs. Sangster can be obtained from 
local booksellers, or may, if preferred, be ordered through 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company, at the following prices : 

**A Memorial of a True Life,"’ $1. ‘“‘ Tamate,"’ $1.25, net. 
** Nameless Women of the Bible,’’ 75 cents. ‘' Vittoria Co- 
lonna,"’ 6o cents. ‘‘ Martin Luther,'’ $1.50. ‘‘ Famous Women 
of the French Court,”’ $1.25. 
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LESSON 7. FEBRUARY 12. THE SECOND MIRACLE IN CANA 


John 4: 43-54. Memory verses: 49-5! 
Golden Text: The same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.—John § : 36* 
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COMMON VERSION 


43 4 Now after two days he departed 
thence, and went into Galilee. 

44 For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country. 

45 Then when he was come into Galilee, 
the Galilzeans received him, having seen all the 
things that he did at Jerusalem at the feast: 
for they also went unto the feast. 

46 So Jesus came again into Cana of Gali- 
lee, where he made the water wine. And 
there was a certain nobleman, whose son was 
sick at Capernaum. 

47 When he heard that Jesus was come out 
of Judza into Galilee, he went unto him, and 
besought him that he would come down, and 
heal his son : for he was at the point of death. 

48 Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 

49 The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. 

50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy 


AMERICAN REVISION 


43 And after the two days he went forth 
from thence into Galilee. 44 For Jesus him- 
self testified, that a prophet hath no honor in 
his own country. 45 So when he came into 
Galilee, the Galilzans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem at 
the feast : for they also went unto the feast. 

46 He came therefore again unto Cana of 
Galilee, where he made the water wine. And 
there was a certain ' nobleman, whose son 
was sick at Capernaum. 47 When he heard 
that Jesus was come out of Judzea into Gali- 
lee, he went unto him, and besought Aim that 
he would come down, and heal his son; for 
he was at the point of death. 48 Jesus there- 
fore said unto him, Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will in no wise believe. 49 The 
1 nobleman saith unto him, ? Sir, come down 
ere my child die. 50 Jesus saith unto him, 
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COMMON VERSION 


son liveth. And the man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went 
his way. 

51 And as he was now going down, his serv- 
ants met him, and told Azm, saying, Thy son 
liveth. 

52 Then enquired he of them the hour when 
he began to amend. And they said unto him, 
a at the seventh hour the fever left 

im 


53 So the father knew that i¢ was at the 
same hour, in the which Jesus said unto him, 
Thy son liveth : and himself believed, and his 
whole house. 

54 This és again the second miracle shat 

esus did, when he was come out of Judza 
into Galilee. 


AMERICAN REVISION 

Go thy way; thy son liveth, The man be- 
lieved the word that Jesus spake unto him, 
and he went his way. 5t And as he was 
now going down, his * servants met him, say- 
ing, that his son lived. 52 So he inquired of 
them the hour when he began to amend. 
They said therefore unto him, Yesterday at 
the seventh hour the fever left him. 53 So 
the father knew that ## was at that hour in 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: 
and himself believed, and his whole house. 
54 This is again the second sign that Jesus 
did, having come out of J udza into Galilee. 


* Go.pen Text (Am. Rev.).—The very works that I do, bear witness cf me, that the Father hath sent me. 






















Or, king's officer *Or, Lord * Gr. b0ondservants. 
PRONUNCIATION.—Capernaum, Ca-per’na-im. 


The Arserican Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson aud Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN Jesus does what we ask him to do for us, 
should it strengthen our faithinhim? Why? 
When he does not do what we ask, should it 
weaken ourfaithinhim? Whynot? There are four 
questions that are worth earnestly discussing in your 
class. If you can lead your geen into the right un- 
derstanding of them, you will have led them into the 
right attitude toward life and the Saviour. With 
these questions in mind yourself, suppose you stop 
here in the reading of this lesson article, and again 
read carefully the record in John of the second mira- 
cle in Cana. 

Then turn to Dr. Dunning’s article and read it 
through. You will want to read it more than once. 
It is a life message ; a record of a‘‘ sign” that Jesus 
Christ wrought in this present day for one who trusted 
him for the life of ason. But this living father knew 
more of Christ than did the Capernaum nobleman, 
and he would have trusted the Saviour even if the 
boy had died. Therefore Dr. Dunning’s message is 
the message that Christ wants us to find in His every 

.sign. It is the message of the faith that is ory 
ened when answered, and that trusts none the less 
when its praves is denied. Try tocatch its full mean- 
ing; teach it to your class ; and best of all, live it in 
your life, for without that no mere words will ever 
teach it. 

After your introductory questions to your pupils, 
in answer to which they will have expressed them- 
selves, you will turn their attention to the record that 
John has given in the passage before them, and sug- 
gest their getting light from that record on those 
questions. The connection with last Sunday’s lesson 
is te be made first, and in doing that, verses 39-42 
should be read, as showing the multiplied results 
that came from Jesus’ individual work with the woman 
of Samaria. 

The journey of Jesus is an important part of the 
record. Get your pupils to pointit out. Dr. Hurl- 
but’s *‘ Travel” article, in section 4, will help you in 
this. 

Your pupils are likely to ask the meaning of the 
puzzling and seemingly contradictory suggestions in 
verses 44 and 45. Jesus’ ‘‘own country "was Gali- 
lee; he went into Galilee, because (** for”) ‘‘ a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country. . the Gali- 
leans received him.’’ Dr. McLaren, in his first two 
paragraphs, suggests a perfectly simple explanation 
of these verses. Mrs. Howie, in her opening para- 
graph, offers an explanation, from modern Oriental 
custom, that assumes the opposite of Dr. McLaren's 
view,—that is, that Jesus wished to leave Nazareth 
for parts of Galilee that were friendly to him. Dean 
Sanders, in his opening paragraph and in his first 
two questions, implies this latter explanation. It is 
an opportunity for each teacher to study these differ- 
ing interpretations and decide for himself. In any 
event, the passage suggests the lesson to ‘‘ recogni- 
tion-seekers” that Dr. s so forcefully urges in his 
first paragraph. Most of us are unhappy when un- 
recognized. The sooner we break loose from that 
slavery, the better for our work and our peace of 
mind. 

It would have been unnatural for the nobleman 
from Capernaum to do other than urge Jesus to come 
with him to the bedside of the sick boy. Mrs. Howie 


esus the Son of God 


makes this clear, in her second paragraph. 
Every word and every act of q 
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was tremendous with meaning. Let us try to real- 
ize this anew as we come to the study of any verse 
recording his words or deeds. The nobleman has 
made his prayer: Jesus speaks in answer. Jesus 
saw what the nobleman most needed, therefore that 
was what Jesus was most concerned about. He saw 
the danger of the man in putting ‘‘ signs ” into chief 
a ; yet he saw also that the man came because 

e had faith in Jesus, and looked for a sign be- 
cause of that faith. Where there is some good, Jesus 
will always try to increase it. And the use of any- 
thing is the secret of its increase. So the noble- 
man’s slender faith is put ry to the test,— 
cruelly, it might seem to one not all-knowing and all- 
loving. But God never makes the strain an ounce 
too heavy. The God-given, God-strengthened faith 
responds, and in the instant of its response is multi- 
plied as only God can multiply. 

From that moment everything blessedly confirms 
the growing faith, until, with the marvelous details 
clearly before them, and with the loved boy again a 

art of the household, the tested father ‘' himself 

lieved, and his whole house.” Of this testing and 
its reasons and outcome, Dr. McLaren, in ‘his fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and ninth paragraphs treats illumi- 
natingly. 

The instant confidence which a soldier of Napo- 
leon’s showed in his commander, and how it won him 
his commission, as told in Dr. Banks’ second para- 
graph, furnish an illustration that will be remem- 

red. Those two lines by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
quoted by Dr. Goss in his second paragraph, on the 
glory of the ‘‘men who can will,” are worth giving 
to every pupil to memorize. 

But Jesus does not always answer our prayers in 
the way in which he answered the nobleman’s. What 
then? Shall our faith grow weaker? Is it such a 
faith as can only live in sunshine, in happiness, or 


can it stand storm and stress and sorrow? ‘The no- 
bleman’s faith was sharply tested ; but we know far 
more of Christ than he knew, and we ought to ex- 
ct to be tested more severely than he was. Our 
aith may grow into such a faith as Dr. Dunning de- 
scribes. od wants it to. God will help us to 
strengthen it day by day. And he takes all the re- 
sponsibility for its testing. He knows when to grant, 
when todeny. Is not that better than if we had to 
decide? Shall we be outdone by a man of Caper- 
naum who lived before Christ’s resurrection ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
b 4 


Often the greatest blessing comes to us when we 
are seeking some good for others, 


oe 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil 
is supplied with a set of The Sunday School 

Times Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each 

yy age set). A leaflet included with every order 

or the pictures gives the teacher full directions for 

the following of this supplemental geography course. 
Lesson 7 

I. Let us review all that we have learned of the 
map of Palestine in the time of Christ. 

1. The five bodies of water. G. S. (Great Sea), 
R. J. (River Jordan), L. M. (Lake Merom), S. G. 
(Sea of Galilee), S. S. (Salt Sea). 

2. The four natural divisions. S. C. P. (seacoast 
—, M. R. (mountain region), J. V. (Jordan val- 
ey), E. T. L. (eastern table land). 

4. The four provinces. G. (Galilee), B. (Bashan), 
J. (Judea), P. (Perza). 

4. The four localities on the seacoast 
(Com Je (Joppa), C. (Cesarea), T. (Tyre 

5. The six localities in the mountain region. H. 
(Hebron), B. (Bethlehem), J. (Jerusalem), S. (She- 
chem), N. (Nazareth), C. (Cana). 

II. We now propose to locate the places in and 
near the Jordan valley. 

1. To locate Jericho we measure five miles north 
of the Sait Sea, and then five miles west of the river 
Jordan (an eighth of an inch on our map). This city 
must have been visited often by Jesus, for it was the 
place from which the Jerusalem road went up from 
the Jordan valley. 

2. Bethabara, or ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan,” the 
place of Christ’s baptism and of his meeting his first 
disciples, we have already noted about fifteen miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee, on the eastern bank of the 
river. 

3. Tiberias we find on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, six miles from its southern end. Although 
it was the largest city on the Sea of Galilee, there is 
no mention of its having been visited by Jesus, for 
at that time it was a Gentile and a heathen city. 

4. We follow the west coast of the Sea of Galilee, 
and six miles north of Tiberias (about four miles 
from the river Jordan) we find Capernaum, the home 
of Jesus during his ministry in Galilee. 

5. Just across the Jordan, in the province of Ba- 
shan, about two miles north of the Sea of Galilee, 
was Bethsaida, where the ‘‘ feeding of the five thou- 
sand” took place. 
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6. Gerasa was on the east coast of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, five miles south of the northern end, eight miles 
north of its southern end. 

7. From Lake Merom we go northward twelve 
miles, then eastward five miles, and we find Czsarea 
Philippi, at the foot of Mount Hermon, and one of 


the sources of the river Jordan,—a place visited by 
Jesus in the third year of his ministry. 

Locate these seven places, and mark each by its 
initial letter. 

III. Let us also review the six journeys of Jesus in 
his ministry up to this point. 

1, From Nazareth to Bethabara (baptism). 

2. From Bethabara to the wilderness of Judza, be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem (temptation). 

3. From the wilderness to Bethabara again (first 
disciples). 

4. From Bethabara to Cana (wedding feast). 

5. From Cana to Capernaum, and thence to Jeru- 
salem (conversation with Nicodemus). 

6. From Jerusalem through Judza and Samaria to 
Jacob's Well, near Sychar (meeting with the Samari- 
tan woman). 

IV. To these we add two more journeys which are 
suggested in our Sunday-school lesson: one wd esus, 
the other of the nobleman whose son was cured. 

1. The seventh journey of Jesus is from Sychar to 
Cana. On the way he may have paused at Naza- 
reth, his early home, but, as such a visit is not named, 
we judge that he passed by Nazareth, and went di- 
rectly to Cana. 

With this lesson we complete the p< gat de and 
work of Jesus during the first year of his ministry. 
This is called the Judzean year, from the fact that it 
was mainly passed in Judwa. These seven journeys 
in their order will bring before us all the important 
events of this year. 

2, The other journey in the lesson is that of the 
nobleman. . Notice in the lesson the city where his 
son was sick, and where undoubtedly he lived. 
What would be his route and direction in order to 
meet Jesus? One of these places was in the moun- 
tain region, the other in the Jordan valley. Which 
of the nobleman's journeys, going or returning, 
would be up the mountains, and which would be 
down? 

South Orance, N. J. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE disciples return and are surprised at our 
Lord's ‘‘speaking with a woman (v. 27). She 
goes into the city and tells of Jesus. The dis- 

ciples are instructed regarding the true food and the 
real harvest. Many Samaritans come to Jesus and 
ask him to abide with them. He remains two days, 
and many believe on him. 

.—Verses 43-45 refer to Galilee {n general. 
The second sign was wrought at Cana of Galilee, but 
the subject of the cure was at Capernaum. The 
former (see on lesson four) was either Kefr Kenna, 
about four miles northeast of Nazareth, or Kana el- 
Jelil, twelve or fifteen miles north of that city. 
Capernaum was on the northwest shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, but the exact site is still in dispute, Khan 
Minyeh and Tell-Hum being most favored. The 
latter is about two miles, and the former five miles, 
southwest from the outlet of the upper Jordan. A 
journey from Kefr Kenna to Tell-Hum would require 
six or seven hours’ travel. From Kana el-Jelil to 
Khan Minyeh the distance is much less. The fact 
that the nobleman did not reach home on the day of 
the cure favors the longer distance. 
- December, year of Rome 780; that is, 

~ Or SF. 

Persons.—Our Lord; a ‘‘ nobleman," or ** king's 
officer,” probably in the service of Herod Antipas, 
who. was often termed ‘‘king.” Whether his office 
was civil or naam | is unknown. Some identify 
him with Chuzas, Herod's steward (Luke 8 : 3), 
ethers with Manaen, Herod's foster brother (Acts 13 : 
1), but this is only conjecture. 


Verse 43.-—74e two days: The article points back 
to verse 40.— Went forth: Better attested reading. 

Verse 44.—For Jesus himself testified: The say- 
ing, doubtless proverbial, is mentioned in Matthew 
13:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24. There are many ex- 
planations of this difficult —. 

Verse 45.—Having seen all the things: Since 

erusalem had been impressed by the works of 
esus, the provincials received him, though of * his 

own country.” 

Verse 46.—Came therefore again: This connects 
his coming to Cana with the notices of the journey 
in verses 3 and 43.—IMWhere he made the water 
wine: Chapter 2: 1-11, Lesson 4.— Vas sick: With 
a fever (v. ¢2).—A?l Capernaum : That the nobleman 











' Se Dr. McLaren's first and second paragraphs —Tue Forroe. 
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lived:there is probable, but here the phrase indicates 
where the son lay sick. 

Verse 47.— Went: Or, ‘went away.”—Besougiht 
him + Continued to do so.—Come down: Capernaum 
was ‘*down,” in the depressed region of the lake.— 
Was at the point of death: Literally, *‘ was about to 
die.” 

Verse 48.—/esus therefore: Because of this re- 
quest. —Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in 
no wise believe: The plural shows that the implied 
rebuke refers to the people in general. In the case 
of the nobleman, this reply developed his faith. 
‘*Signs” is John’s usual term for miracles, indicat- 
ing their attesting force. ‘* Wonders,” which marks 
their strangeness, occurs only here in this Gospel. 
The necessity for ‘‘signs’’ is mainly caused by 
unbelief, and, when sufficient attestation has been 
given, the demand for miracles shows want of faith, 
not strong faith. 

Verse 49.—Sir: Or, ‘‘ Lord,” asin verse 11; but 
probably implying more here than there.—Zre my 
child die: The form of the request indicates earnest- 
ness and growing faith. 

Verse 50.—Go thy way: Not ‘‘go away,” 
begin thy journey home.—7hy son liveth. The 
man believed.... and went his way: Without see- 
ing the sign, he believed, and therefore obeyed. 

Jerse 51.—Aiis servants: Greek, ‘‘bondservants.” 
—Met him: Probably nearer Capernaum than Cana 
(see on next verse).— Saying, that his son lived: 


but 
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Believing Wi 
By Alexander 


HE first words of this lesson must be connected 
immediately with verses 1-3. There Jesus is 
said to have left Jerusalem for Galilee because 

his progress as a teacher had become known to the 
Pharisees. The two days in Samaria broke his 
journey, but he then resumed it. John’s reason for 

is doing so is given with such brevity as to be 
obscure, and very different views are taken of its 
meaning. The plainest explanation seems to be 
that it was just because ‘‘a prophet hath no honor in 
his own country” that our Lord went to Galilee. 
He wished to escape from the crowds of superficial 
disciples, as he did throughout his course, and hoped 
to be left in peaceful obscurity for a time, during 
which he might be doing deeper work on a few 
chosen souls. 

If this explanation is adopted it must also be 
recognized that Jesus’ expectations were balked, for 
he was received in Galilee with unlooked-for and 
unwelcome welcome. The Galileans had caught the 
infection in Jerusalem, and their adhesion was as 
little pleasing to him as that from which he had 
withdrawn. Why? Because it was based only on 
the miracles seen at the feast. The key to the lesson, 
both in these introductory words, and in the miracle, 
is Jesus’ sadness at the tone of mind which could 
only be heaved up to believing in him by the lever of 
a miracle, and his depreciatory estimate of such a 
** belief.” 

So we can trace in the miracle the father’s urgent 
entreaty, Jesus’ apparently irrelevant and unsympa- 
thetic lament, his loving treatment for producing a 
deeper faith, and the success of that discipline. 

John links this miracle with that at Cana, which it 
beautifully supplements. The one ministered to in- 
nocent gladness, the other to sacred sorrow. The 
one hallowed wedded love, the other, parental. The 
one was done on Jesus’ own impulse, the other was 
drawn forth by piteous entreaties. The ‘* noble- 
man” was probably a royal official, stationed at 
Capernaum, who thad heard of the new miracle- 
worker and thought it worth while to try a desper- 
ate remedy in a desperate case, and so toiled up 
from the level of the lake to Cana among the hills, 
to see if this man could do anything for him and 
his boy. The distance was about twenty-five miles, 
and the request to go so far indicated a considerable 
belief in his own importance and disregard of Jesus’ 
convenience. 

Jesus takes no heed of these flaws in the petition; 
but the one word, ‘‘come down,” which the dying 
child’s father used as a matter of coufse, is like a 
window into his soul for Jesus, and shows him all 
the defects within. It is that state of mind, not the 
mere entreaty of help, though it was wrung from a 
father’s heart, that our Lord answers. To cure the 
father’s sense-ridden soul was more pressing than to 
stand between the son and the death that had all but 
laid its skeleton hands on him. 

Therefore the apparently unsympathetic and irrele- 
vant answer to the urgent entreaty, which is not even 
addressed specially to the ‘‘ nobleman.” Christ is 
thinking,—on occasion of this one man's request, 
which will not be satisfied unless it sees him stand- 
ing by the child's bed,—of the whole class of whom he 
had just been making fresh experience in Galilee, 
and trom whom he had fled out of Judza. Here is 
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- The later manuscripts altered-the form: to correspond 


with verse 50. 

Verse 52.—Began to amend : Literally, “ had him- 
self better."— Yesterday at the seventh hour the 
Sever left him: According to the usual Jewish reck- 
oning 1 P. M. is meant, early enough to allow a 
journey to mee the same afternoon. Expla- 
nations: (1.) That ‘‘ yesterday” refers tothe early 
afternoon of the same day, the new day™having 
begun at sunset,—a very improbable view. (2.) 
That John reckons from noon, as we do, hence 
7 P. M. is meant, and Capernaum could not be 
reached until the next day. So Edersheim,- most 
strongly; but it is doubtful whether John thus 
reckons. (3.) The officer, either in the certainty of 
faith or hindered in some way, made the journey 
slowly. This seems most satisfactory, especially tf 
the two places were at the farthest points suggested. 

Verse 53.—Himself believed, and his whole house : 
Faith strengthened in the one case, and awakened 
in the others. 

Verse 54.— Zhe second sign: Not the second in his 
ministry (comp. 2: 23; 3: 2), but the second, saving 
come, at the end of a journey, out of Judea into 
Galilee: Compare 2: 1-11. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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They who obey in the dark are blest with light. 


<e 


thout Seeing 
McLaren, D.D. 


one more of them! and his beseeching, piteous as it 
is, is tainted with that same evil tincture, the demand 
to see before believing,—the need to have sense cer- 
tified by his-presence in the death-chamber before he 
is deemed able to cure. 

Do not let us imagine that Jesus was ever indif- 
ferent to the agonies of a parent whose child is 
dying before his eyes. He did not launch religious 
platitudes at tortured hearts. He was Pity in a 
man’s form, and with a man’s heart. But do not let 
us miss the lesson taught us by his seemingly far-off 
answer, that because he loves us perfectly and 
wisely he is more careful to purify and enlarge our 
faith than to answer our requests for even the 
greatest of earthly goods. 

The father’s answer takes as little notice of Jesus’ 
word as Jesus had taken of his prayer. The two 
lines of feeling and expression seem hopelessly diver- 
gent, but they come together at last, and the father 
understands Jesus, who, all the while, had under- 
stood him. Faulty as the nobleman’s reiterated 
request is in its limitations of Christ's power to his 
personal P magpeynn = and to this side of death, it may 
serve us for a rebuking contrast with mutch that we 
call prayer, and that is wanting in absorbed desire, 
in clearness of perception of what we need, and in 
persistent beseeching. If we wanted spiritual good 
as much, we should pray for it in like manner. 

Jesus must have seen that by earnestness of desire 
the father had all unconsciously been drawn up to a 
higher level of apprehension oft him, and was becom- 
ing able to stand without his crutch. So with wise 
knowledge of what his faith needed most, he puts it 
to the test, expecting it to enswer to the summons. 
‘*Go thy way "—that was a sharp experiment; ‘thy 
son liveth"’—that was hard to believe. A few min- 
utes before the words would have called out no trust 
or any obedience. To turn away from the Healer 
with nothing to show for the journey but a bare 

romise, instead of carrying him off in triumph to 

— needed some resolution and a great deal 
of faith. Jesus sometimes gives us faith by demand- 
ing it, and putting useinto anes where though it is 
hard to exercise it, nothing but it will serve our turn. 
This man was ready to _ forth unhesitating faith 
and obedience, though he had not a scrap of visible 
su for his trust. No doubt the contents of his 
faith at the moment when he turned away home- 
ward po Be mperees were very meager, for it only em- 
braced Christ's assurance of his son's living. But it 
embraced Jesus; that was the vital point, and from 
that point who can set limits to what will grow out ? 

As to the actual miracle, which comes into view 
chiefly as part of the educating process for this man’s 
faith, we need only notice how its form is deterrained 
by the same thoughts which shaped our Lord's words. 
It is part of his effort to evoke a faith independent of 
“seeing.” Hence the minimum of a to sense; 
there is no personal presence, no media of any sort, 
not even a commanding word. There 1s nothing 
but the unseen forth-putting of his power and his 
announcement that the cure is accomplished as he 
speaks. Surely such power of affecting material 
things at a distance by the going out of a bare voli- 
tion is the very sign-manual of divinity. We may 
contrast it with Elijah’s and Elisha’s miracles of 
raising a dead child, how both prophets had to go 
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themselves, Elisha having previously failed when he 
sent his staff by Gehazi, and both had to expend 
much vital force. Jesus willed and it was done. 

May we not see in the exact dating of the subse- 
quent incidents a hint that the times given implied 
much? As has been noted, the distance between Cana 
and Capernaum was about twenty-five miles. The 
cure was effected about ‘‘the seventh hour,” that is, 
1 P. M. One would have expected the father to 
hurry away at once, as no doubt he would have done 
if he had thought that his boy was still ‘‘at the point 
of death.” There would have been abundance of 
time to ride twenty-five miles down-hill before dark. 
But it was not till next day some time that he had 
traveled part of the way home. What made him 
take so leisurely a rate of progress? We do not 
know; but may we not suppose the most worthy 
explanation—that his anxiety was ended and that he 
was resting with a quiet trust on Jesus’ word. ‘‘He 
that believeth shall not be in haste.” Blessed are 
they who do not need to be impatient because they 
are sure of their Lord and of his word. 

The last step in educating this man’s faith was the 
most blessed of all. It was strengthened, deepened, 
made more unalterable by experience. He ‘knew 
.... and himself believed.” e believe that we may 
know, and after that we believe because we know. 
The nobleman had ventured all on his reliance on 
Christ’s bare word; but now his faith was built 
on his blessed experience of the power of that word, 
and grasped more of what Jesus was than it had 
done before. He had won the blessing of ‘‘ those 
who have not seen and yet have believed,” and 
hence he passed into the deeper blessedness of those 
who have seen because they believed, and who be- 
lieve yet more because they have seen. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
. 4 


The Great Teacher is always willing to lead by 
the things that are seen to the things that are not 


seen. 
eal 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


PROPHET hath no honor in his own country (v. 
44). This is pretty nearly inevitable, for the idea 
of greatness seems indissolubly linked with that 

of far-awayness,; up-aboveness, and out-ef-reachness. 
Because genius possesses something of the divine, 
we think its possessor must dwell among the clouds 
like a divinity. And so, when the neighbors of 
Shakespeare, of Goethe, of Emerson, see them shav- 
ing, or chasing chickens out of the garden, or per- 
haps even washing dishes when the maid is sick, it 
becomes almost impossible to believe them to be 
seers. It requires genius to perceive genius between 
the handles of a plow or at the forge. There is noth- 
ing to complain of, therefore, if you are a prophet 
without recognition from your neighbors. And Jesus 
did not complain ! He simply stated a fact and went 
about his business. Behind this fact which he thus 
propoihded how many blockheads, think you, have 
skulked and sulked, and are still skulking and sulking. 
There is no sweeter (and no more fatal) draught of 
poison than that of *‘ unappreciated genius.” Every- 
where and at all times this has been the consolation 
of mediocrity. Would-be poets, shallow philoso- 
phers, light-weight theologians, provincial politicians, 
inventors of silly and unnecessary appiiances, all 
wrap themselves in this delusion of egotism, and 
stalk the streets of their native towns embittered and 
resentful because their schoolmates and neighbors do 
not prostrate themselves in the dust whenever they 
chance to pass. Let me whisper a secret. It is 
indisputable and final evidence that you are neither 
genius nor prophet if you cannot be happy without 
recognition. Genius is a fire that burns with equal 
brightness seen or unobserved. 

He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee, 
where he made the water wine (v. 46). He did 
not go to Cana for recognition and flattery. He 
went because he had a message for which he was 
determined to get a hearing. He knew the folly 
of casting pearls before swine, of sowing seed in 
sterile soil, of speaking to deaf ears, of doing mira- 
cles in the presence of hardened incredulity. Noth- 
ing is more easy than to waste one’s life pounding at 
doors that will not open. There are environments 
unfavorable for every sort of genius and for every 
kind of crusade. If you find yourself in such a Naz- 
areth, strike out for Cana. Go where your work will 
tell. Find a soil where your seed will flourish if you 
can. But if you cannot, and still believe you have a 
message, stay at home and thunder it, even upon 
deaf ears. Let nothing thwart you. ‘‘ Why should 
we call ourselves men, unless it be to succeed in 
everything and everywhere? Say of nothing ‘ This 
is beneath me,’ nor feel that anything is beyond your 
power, for nothing is impossible to men who can 
will,” or so said Mirabeau, the irresistible. When 
Robert Louis Stevenson couldn't get the air of Eng- 
land to fill his lungs he fled to America, and from 
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America to Samoa. And when this, too, failed him, 
he sang right royally, 


** Glad did I live, and glad did I die, 
And I lay me down with a will.’’ 


The other day I heard of a man who was so afraid 
of death that he committed suicide. 

Sir, come down ere my child die (v.49). If I 
read the story of the Christ life aright, the Master 
never once in all his earthly ministry refused a re- 
quest preferred like that. hat men would not be 
denied he gave them. When he saw that this 
nobleman would not be diverted from the main end 
(his child’s life) he gave it to him with an open 
hand. In this he stood forth as the embodiment of 
nature’s method and God's manner. If there is any- 
thing before which the whole cosmic system seems 
to bow and almost tremble it is the man who will not 
take ‘‘No” for an answer. What do you want of 
life? Do you know? (Some people don’t, but are 
like peevish children who cry for everything, and 
then slam it on the floor.) If you do know—if your 
mind # made up like this nobleman’s ; if you can 
throw everything else aside, as he did for the life of 
his son, and resolutely, insistently, and undeniably 
go after it, it will come. But make a wise choice— 
like his. Ask for great things, but let them be good 
and noble things. They took a little fellow down 
town the day before Christmas, and ‘‘ gave him his 
choice” in a big department store. He took a ten- 
cen tin trumpet ! 

The man believed the word that Py oa spake 
(v. 50). This was what people settled down to at 
last,—‘‘ belief in the word that Jesus spake.” Prob- 
ably we shall also. Even unbacked by miracles and 
signs it is a divine word. In the long run it will 
prove irresistible. What a thing it is to be able to 
speak the irresistible word ! hen you get so that 
people will take your word as quick as your bond, 
when in the midst of darkness your word flashes like 
a ray of light, when in the presence of danger it 
es like a trumpet of courage and hope, when men 

lieve it just because it is your word and not an- 
other’s—then, then you will be a man! To-day 
the greatest nations of the earth believe the words 
that Jesus spoke. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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&¢ E WENT FortH From THENCE INTO GALI~ 


LEE. For Jesus HIMSELF TESTIFED THAT A 
PROPHET HATH NO HONOR IN HIS Own Coun- 
Try.” —After an absence of eight years in Australia, 
a native of Shweir landed in Beyrout, Syria, and for 
reasons known to himself, instead of coming to his 
home in Shweir, he went to Selima. People there 
saifl he went to ‘‘ El Metn,” El Metn being the gen- 
eral name for the whole district within which Shweir 
and Selima are situated, just as surely as Nazareth 
and Cana were within the district known generally 
as Galilee. I asked a neighbor yesterday where her 
husband had gone. She said, ‘‘To El Metn.” At 
the same time, his starting-point is a village in El 
Metn. This manner of speaking did not strike me 
as being peculiar or contradictory until I read about 
the difficulty some people see in John’s statement, 
and especially the word ‘‘for.” That country re- 
fers to Nazareth, and the verse gives the reason 
for going into Galilee in distinction from Nazareth. 
But Nazareth was in Galilee. Nazareth was in 
Galilee, and yet Galilee is distinguished from Naza- 
reth. ‘‘His own country” means to Syrians the 
town in which he was born, or in which he was 
brought up. It may be said that ail Galilee is the 
country of a native of Nazareth, but Nazareth alone 
is his native town, or what is meant in the (not the 
best) translation, ‘‘ his own country.” 
‘*Come Down ERE My CuILp Diz.”—The notion is 
et and exists to-day,—namely, that persons, 
ocalities, or material objects must come into imme- 
diate contact with the gods, or god, to be benefited 
by the virtue issuing forth from them ; and not only 
the Shunammite (2 Kings 4: 30, 34), but even the more 
privileged Mary, held to that, for she said: ‘* Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died” 
(John 11: 32). If they cannot get the saint himself, 
they get his picture, a fragment of his bones, a hand- 
ful of dust from his grave, a drop of oil from a lamp 
which is lighted in his shrine, or any material thin 
that was in contact with his person at any time, onl 
place it over the head of the patient. I have seen 
the New Testament and other sacred books, or bdoks 
that were in sacred places, inserted under the pillow 
of a sick person with a view to healing from mental 
or physical troubles, and when possible, the afflicted 
go themselves to the saint or holy place for healing 
benefits. I have seen scores of women and children 
lie all night on the stone floor of a church or shrine. 
The ‘‘ minister of the king,” therefure,—for so is he 
described in the Arabic versions,—was not peculiar 
when he said ‘‘Come down.” He was only like 


5! 


others who, before and since his day, believed that 
locality or physical contact was essential to divine 
operations. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The “ Hush *’ in the Home 


ND there was a certain nobleman, whose son 
was sick (v. 46). There is an old Spanish 
proverb which says that there is no home with- 

out its ‘‘hush’’! I remember a home where there 
was only one boy. The parents brought him up 
with great care. He has gone away, however, and 
they do not know where he is. They never bolt the 
door at night in that house because they are always 
hoping for and expecting the wanderer, but he never 
comes and never writes. They have had no trace of 
the lost son for many years, but the empty place 
waits for him at the table, with his plate and his 
chair placed at every meal, though they are always 
empty. You may talk about what you will in that 
house except the subject of the prodigal, but when 
you get close to that there is a ‘‘ hush” !—they can- 
not bear that. 


An Active Faith 


The man believed the word that Jesus spake unto 
him, and he went his way (v. 50). It is an incident 
of the life of Napoleon that one day, while reviewing 
his troops in Paris, he let fall the bridle reins upon 
his horse’s neck, when the spirited animal at once 
dashed down the line. Before Napoleon could recover 
his seat and check the horse, a private soldier spran 
from the ranks, caught the reins, stopped the excited 
horse, and placed the bridle in the hands of the Em- 
peror, who took it and said, ‘‘ Much obliged to you, 
Captain.” The soldier immediately answered,’‘* Of 
what regiment, sire ?’’. Napoleon, delighted with his ° 
quick perception and ready faith, replied, ‘‘Of my 
guards,” and rode away. he soldier laid down his 
musket, saying, ‘‘He may take it who will,” and 
started at once for the officers’ tent, where he was 
duly installed as captain of the guard. 


A Child’s Faith 


The man believed the word that Jesus —_ unto 
him, and he went his way (v. 50). ather was 
amusing his ehildren with an-velectrie machine, and 
after one or two had received the shock they drew 
back from the apparatus with evident dread. The 
father presently held out the jar uncharged, and éon- 
sequently harmless, and said, ‘‘If you touch it now 
you will feel nothing. Will youtry?” The children 
drew back with their hands behind them. ‘‘ Don’t 
= believe me?” asked he. ‘ Yes, sir,” and the 
ands were held out to prove their faith, but were 
quickly withdrawn before they reached the danger- 
ous knob. One alone, a timid little girl, had that 
kind of confidence which really led her to trust her 
father. The rest believed, but had not heartfelt 
faith. Even the little believer’s faith was not un- 
wavering. You could see on her face, when the little 
hand approached the harmless brass ball, a slight 
expression of anxiety, showing that she had some 
doubts and fears after all ; and there was an evident 
feeling of relief. when, from actual trial, she experi- 
enced the case to be as her father represented it. 


A Prompt Answer to Prayer 

So the father knew that it was at that hour in 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and 
himself believed, and his whole house (v. 53). There 
is a story of a distinguished military officer who, on 
account of treason to his king, was sentenced to a 
long imprisonment in a solitary cell. He was allowed 
to have no book except the Bible, and though at first 
in reading it his only feeling was inward rage, yet 
by degrees he felt the soothing of God’s tender hand 
on his desolate heart. During a sleepless night he 
suddenly felt for the first time since his childhood as 
if he could pray. He opened the Bible, and read 
these words: ‘‘Call upon mein the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” He 
fell upon his knees, and prayed to God, and there 
came into his heart great faith that God had forgiven 
him, and would rescue him from his miserable con- 
dition. He rose from his knees comforted. Now it 
happened in that same night the king lay on his bed 
tormented with pain. He prayed God for an hour of 
uiet sleep ; he “4 °* and when he awoke again re- 
reshed he said to his queen, ‘‘ God has looked upon 
me very graciously, and I would fain be thankful to 
him for it. Who is the man in my dominions who 
has the most deeply injured me? This dayI will 
forgive that man.” He considered a moment, and 
then he exclaimed, ‘‘ Colonel M. Let him be par- 
doned !” When the news of his release reached the 
prisoner, and the doubly-pardoned man inquired the 
hour in which God had softened the king’s heart, it 
was found to have been the same in which a sense 
of divine forgiveness had come to him. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Spirit of a True Seeker 


1. A Troubled Seeker; in Trouble Seeking the Lord: 
Nobleman, whose son was sick (46). 

Call upon me in... trouble (Psa. 50 : 15). 

This poor man cried. .. . Jehovah heard (Psa. 34 : 6). 

In my distress | cried (Psa. 120 : 1). 

a. A Tolling Seeker ; Climbing Mountains to Pind Jesus 
At Capervaum... heard... went unto him (46, 47). 

She went... unto the man of God (2 Kings 4 : 20-25). 

Seek ye Jehovah . . . call ye upon him (Isa. 55 : 6). 

Come unto me... ye that labor (Matt. 11 : 28). 

3- A Tested Seeker; Paith Tried by Apparent Unwillingneset 
Except ye see signs and wonders (48). 

Not meet to take the children's bread (Mark 7 : 26, 27). 

He abode. . . two days in the place (John 11 : 6). 

Rest in Jehovah, and wait patiently (Isa. 37 : 7). 

4. A Tireless Seoker ; Persistent, Though Repulsed : 
Sir, come down ere my child die (49). 

I will not let thee go except... . bless (Gen. 32 : 26). 

Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 

Ye have need of patience (Heb. 10 : 36). 

s- A Trusting Seeker; Taking the Lord at His Word: 
The man believed the word (50). 

Abraham believed God. . . righteousness (Gal. 3 : 6). 

Faith is . . . conviction of things not seen (Heb. 11 : 1). 

We walk by faith, not by sight (2 Cor. 5 : 7). 

6. A Triumphant Seeker ; Rewarded for His Prayer of Paith: 
So the father knew... believed (51-54). 


Have faith . . . nothing shall be impossible (Matt. 17 : 20). 
All things are possible to. . . believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
Said I not... believedst . . . shouldest see ? (John rr : 40.) 


ea 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Kible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 4 : 43-54. . . . The second miracle in Cana 


Tuesday.—Mark6:16..... wee. CG 
Wednesday.—John 2:13-25 ........ . . At the feast 
Thursday.— Matt. 12 : 38-45 . . .... . . Requiring a sign 
Friday.— Matt. 8:5-13........ . . ‘* The word only” 
Saturday.—Heb. 11:16....... .. . Faith necessary 


Sunday.—Matt. 15: 21-28. ....... 
<= 


. “ As thou wilt” 


The greatest joy may be a sorrow that drives us 
to Jesus. 


nad 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible S.ngs'"') 


** Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old."" Psalm 34: 1-8. , 

** Love divine, all love excelling."’ : (46: 1-6. 69: 1-5.) 

**O Light of life, O Saviour dear."’ Psalm 40: ro 

"I need thee every hour." 1.1 (54 2 IO 84: 5) 
- Psalm 4: 1-8. 

**O bless the Lord, my soul. (g:16 6:3-6) 

**Our God, our help in ages past."" Psalm 103 : 1-8. 

" The church's one foundation." (146: 1-5. 207: 1-3.) 


‘Sweet is the work, my God, my Psalm rat : 1-8. 
King.” (179: 1-4. 262:1, 2.) 
<l 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. In what city was Jesus at this time? 
Where did the nobleman, of whom the lesson 

speaks, live? How far was it from Cana to Caper- 
naum? In what trouble was the nobleman ? at 
did the nobleman want Jesus to do? Was it neces- 
sary for Jesus to ge all the way to Capernaum to 
heal the boy ?} What did the Master tell the noble- 
man todo? Did he obey or not? As he was going 
home, whom did he meet? What did his servants 
tell him? Then what did the boy’s father ask of 
them? Why did he ask this question? What was 
the result of this miracle in the case of the nobleman 
and his family ? 

If the nobleman had not believed that Jesus could 
heal his boy, would he have taken the trouble to go 
all the way to Cana? Certainly not. This shows 





FAITH 
SEEKS 
ASKS 
TRUSTS 
REJOICES 











that he had Paith. Put down that word. Now his 
What 
It 
Put dewn the word Seeks. And 


faith led him to act, as faith always does. 
was the first step. that. his faith led him to take ? 
led him to seek. 


' from Cana, where Jesus was. 
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when he came into the presence of Jesus, what more 
did his faith prompt him to do? To Ask. -Put that - 
word down. When Jesus told him to go his way, if 
he had not believed that his son would be healed, do 
you think he would have left the Master? No, 
assuredly not. Then his faith led him to trust and 
go his way. Put down the word Trusts. And when 
e got home, and saw his sick boy well, how do you 
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think that he felt? Glad. Yes, and we now must 

put down the word Rejoices. Sing “ Faith is the 

victory,” or some good hymn on faith, and close with 

the prayer, asking that our faith may be increased. 
New York City. 


His promise is the only proof His people need. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 
Lesson Story: The Wonderful Work or Miracle of 

Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Do you often think what a great, round, beautiful, 
wonderful world this is, and who made it so? Now 
it is winter, and the trees and bushes look dead, but 
in a few weeks the warm sunshine and showers 
will swell the little buds, and new life will burst 
forth in the pretty green leaves. Only God can do 
such wonderful works, caring for the life of plants 
and animals and all things he has made. One of the 
Psalms says: ‘‘Oh that men would praise Jehovah 
for his lovingkindness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men!" But many people did not 

raise him. We learned how some of them —— 
idols; so, after many, many years, God sent his Son 
into the world to show his wonderful love for all he 
had made (repeat John 3 : 16). While here his name 
was called Jesus, but John’s Gospel teaches us other 
names, which we are learning. (Review those 
oy learned,—Life, Lamb of God, etc.) John’s 
Gospel tells us that Jesus was like God. ‘ All things 
were made by him,” etc. 
we are learning what a wonderful life it was, and 
what wonderful works, he could do. He loved to 
talk about God, his Father, to the disciples, to Nico- 
demus, to the woman at the well ; and hesaid: ‘* The 
same works that I do, bear witness of me [or show], 
that the Father hath sent me.”’ (Develop this text 
carefully.) Some 7 believed him, and some 
didn’t, but to all who believed, he gave the promise 
of eternal life. 

There are men, called magicians, who can do won- 
derful things nowadays. Sometimes they give enter- 
tainments to show what they can do. Though 
people cannot understand or explain these things, 
they know they are only tricks or magic. When 
Jesus did wonderful things, it was never to show 
or gg what he could do, but always to help some- 

y. They were more wonderful than any tricks, 
and are called miracles, which means ‘‘ wonders.” 


‘*In him was life,” and 


REVIEW. 

What was the first miracle Jesus did? Where was 
it? After a while, he came back to Cana, but he did 
not, live there. After the first miracle, he went to 
Capernaum, by the Sea of Galilee, and stayed there 
until time for the feast in Jerusalem. While in Jeru- 
salem what man came to talk to him one night? On 
the way home to Galilee, where did he stop to rest ? 
Who came while he was alone at the well? What 
did he talk to her about? Those were such wonder- 
ful words that the woman went home and told her 
friends, who came to Jesus and invited him to stay 
with them. Did he go? How long did he stay ? 


LESSON. 


After the two days, he and his disciples went on 
into Galilee. Many of those por had been to the 
feast in reagan and had seen the wonderful 
things which Jesus did there. When they went 
home, they told their friends, so eve y wel- 
comed him, and the news spread that he had come. 

Was anybody ever very sick in your home? For 
whom do you send? Why? It doesn’t take long to 
call the doctor when people have telephones, Sut 
sixty years ago there were no telephones, and peo- 
ple had to go themselves or send a messenger for 
the doctor, and sometimes it took a longtime. When 
Jesus lived on earth, people often wanted him to 
come to help somebody who was sick, lame, deaf, or 
blind. In Capernaum lived one of the king's officers, 
a nobleman, whose little son was sick with a fever. 

m was a large city, more than twenty miles 
(Write the names.) 
The nobleman heard that Jesus had returned into 
Galilee, so he went to him and besought him to come 
down and heal his son, for he was at the point of 
death. (See the picture-roll. Picture-rolls are pub- 
lished by the Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Co., but 
they should be ordered of your own denominational 
house.) Jesus knew that the people expected to see 
him do some. wonderful thing, so he said: ** Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise be- 





lieve.” The father was very anxious and troubled, 
and said, ‘‘Come,...my child will die.’’ Jesus 
answered, ‘* Go,... thy son liveth.’’ (Write both.) 
The nobleman believed, and started home. It was 
probably about one o'clock in the afternoon when he 
talked with Jesus, (Indicate the clock and hour.) The 
twenty-five miles back to Capernaum must have 
seemed a long, anxious journey. The next day his 
servants met him, saying that his son lived. Of 
course he believed them, for he had believed Jesus 
when he said, ‘‘Go, thy son liveth,” but he wanted’ 
to know just when he began to get better, so he 
asked the servants, and they said: ‘‘ Yesterda int 
to the clock], at the seventh hour, the fever left him.” 
The father knew it was the very time when Jesus 
said : otek son liveth.” He told his family and 
they all believed. Wasn't it wonderful that the boy 
became well just when Jesus spoke so far away. 
What do you suppose he thought about it? I am 
sure that when Jesus came again to Capernaum to 
live this boy went to see the man who could do such 
Wonderful Works. (Add those words.) 

Isaiah had said His name shall be called ‘* Won- 
derful,” and all the miracles showed what a Wonder 
Worker he was. We will add that name to our re- 
view circle, and recite the text that tells why Jesus 
did these things,—‘t The same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 
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Exerctse alone increases faith. 


‘ne 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS healing of the nobleman’s son was the second 
sign that Jesus did in Galilee (John 4 : 54), and 
it was recorded in order that we may believe that 

he is the Christ, the Son of God ios 31} Many teach- 
ers can interpret its meaning from chapters in their 
own experience. I am moved to set aside reserve 
for once, and give my understanding of this sign by 
speaking of my experience. I have traveled that 
road between Capernaum and Cana, and have pic- 
tured to myself the nobleman hurrying around the 
north shore of the Sea of Galilee and up the hillside 
toward Cana, spurred by the agonizing consciousness 
of his boy at the point of death. 

I know how he felt. I have watched the labored 
breathing of my own little boy in a sickness which 
brought me to the verge of despair. I have heard 
the kind tone of the physician telling me that he be- 
lieved my boy had only a few hours to live. I recall 
the dull anguish with which his words fell on my 
ears as he said that while there is life there is hope. 
I knew that he said this with a sympathy from which 
hope had faded. I know what it is to cast one’s self 
before God praying, ‘‘Come down ere my child die,” 
feeling that, if death should come, I would still trust 
God, yet with the heart's cry, ‘‘ If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” 

I have seen my boy’s quivering nostrils oye quiet, 
his painful breathing become easier, till the struggle 
with death passed into natural sleep. I have watched 
the surprised hope slowly conquer the hopelessness 
in the physician’s face till its unspoken assurance 
showed me that the crisis had passed, and that my 
boy would come back to me. e is with me now. 
Therefore I believe that God, who revealed himself in 
Cana through Jesus Christ, answers prayer. The sign 
of the healed boy in Capernaum helps me to believe on 
Christ, but the sign of the healed boy in Boston helps 
me more. I do not expect others to believe on John’s 
testimony alone, or on mine, but I add my testimony 
to that of hosts of men and women. whose lives are 
devoted to Jesus Christ because they have experienced 
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his help in trouble. These witnesses 
are numerous enough to be convincing 
to those who are asking, ‘‘ Who is Jesus 
Christ ?” 

I do not value less the physician’s 
service because I know that my boy’s 
life was given to me in answer to prayer. 
I should be ungrateful both to God and 
to him if I should forget that he had 
spent years in learning what was needed 
in that crisis, ‘and that he fulfilled with 
all his heart the mission on which God 
sent him to save my boy from death. 
I should not dare to pray for help from 
God and then refuse it when the doctor 
brought it to me. 

I should still believe in Jesus Christ if 
my boy had died. I have known many 
who have closed for the last time the 
eyes of loved ones, and turned to him 
again as trustfully as Martha did after 
her brother’s grave had been sealed with 
the stone against the door. Jesus Christ 
himself went down to death with faith 
unshaken. That was for him the dark 
night before the glorious dawn. I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the dead and 
the life everlasting. Those who know 
Him are satisfied even in the depth of 
bereavement with his assurance, ‘‘ He 
that believeth on me, though he die, yet 
shall he live.” 

Why did not Christ heal all the sick? 
He did not come into this world to alter 
the course of nature. He wrought signs 
to show that death is not an enemy to 
those who trust in him ‘‘ who abolished 
death, and brought life and incorruption 
to light.” That is "the meaning of this 
sign in Cana. When he said to that 
anxious father, ‘‘Go thy way; thy son 
liveth,” then ‘‘ the man believed... . and 
went his way.” Because he believed, 
evidences came fast to strengthen his 
faith, The servants met him and told 
him the good news that the fever had 
left the boy at the hour which he knew 
was the very time when Jesus had spoken 
the word which gave him ee Of 
course he believed more surely then, 
and when he told his experience at home 
his whole family also believed on Jesus. 

Show your pupils how such a belief 
is a new and growing life. It is a shar- 
ing of Christ’s own life as it is told in 
the Gospels, a following it through his 
trials and disappointments, through op- 
position of enemies, mistakes of disci- 

les, betrayal by one of them, and 
orsaking of him by them all. Beyond 
all earthly trials the light gleams. It is 
the light from another world. The eye 
of faith discerns the coming time when 
believers in Christ shall be with him 
again, understanding him as they never 
did before. 

Teach your pupils that the signs in 
Galilee were done that they may live 
this life of faith. These signs are mul- 
tiplied in other ways in our own time. 

ever were there so many disciples as 
now who know by experience what Christ 
is in trouble. And each faithful witness 
strengthens the faith of others. Every 
day believers young and old are pass- 
ing into the valley of the shadow of 
death. Some emerge from it on this 
side, and some on the other. But they 
enter into it without fear because He 
is with them. To‘some the path is a 
lingering illness, with pain at every 
step. Toothers it opens suddenly, as 
it did a few years ago when scores of 


men and women went out from their | P 


homes in Boston into the steamship 
Portland one November night, and then 
into the white tempest and foamin 
sea which swallowed them up and left 
no one to tell the tale of their death. But 
there need be no fear in|any experience 
for those who can say, as one wrote who 
went into such a stress of trial, which he 
expected would end in death: 


** The ship may sink 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea: 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared and no loss to me. 


** What care I 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shriveled earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made or meant to burn,” 
Boston, 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Healing a Nobleman’s Son at Cana 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 4: 
43-54). 


Congenial and encouraging as the 
work of teaching and preaching the 

ood mews at Sychar must have been, 
Noaue could not be long deterred from 
completing his journey to Galilee. In 
Samaria, he found many of the hin- 
drances of an alien territory ; in Galilee 
he was at home. 

The one incident which the Fourth 
Gospel cares to note during the first 
days of this return to Galilee was a sec- 
ond ‘‘sign” at Cana, a healing of the 
son of a nobleman, who found him in 
Cana, The nobleman had in some way 
heard of Jesus, that he could perform 
wonderful cures. Perhaps he had seen 
him during his earlier stay at Caper- 
naum, so as to acquire unusual confi- 
dence in his powerand goodness. Natu- 
rally, he pressed Jesus to go with him to 
Capernaum, and there effect the ex- 
pected cure. Apparently, Jesus felt 
some impatience over the stress which 
was laid upon his presence, and the 
ocular demonstration of his power over 
disease. The officer was not to be 
blamed for urging the usual method. 
Jesus, however, gave him a test of faith 
as well as an exhibition of power. He 
summarily closed the interview with an 
assurance that all was well with the 
child. The officer was convinced, and 
went his way rejoicing in the goodness 
of the Master. 

It was another of the deeds by which 
Jesus revealed himself, a true ‘‘ sign” 
to those who could reflect, exhibiting 
the sympathy and friendliness of his 
nature, the graciousness of his exercise 
of power. 

e must have beena continual puzzle 
to those who were close to him. That 
he would do such a deed of grace for an 
Israelite they might admit, but to do it 
for a foreigner, or one at least who 
served in the hated army of occupation, 
was preposterous. To Jesus, however, 


standing there as glum as an oyster, while 
the other fellows are having their fun. 
You can help to send him flying down 
the hill with a racer under him, by sending 
us his name. We can show him how to 
earn as fine a sled as money can buy. And 
just because you are his Sunday-school 
teacher, he will be doubly grateful for 
the opportunity brought to him by you. 
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it was another opportunity. 
The busy days of Jesus in Galilee, | 
which now began, John’s Gospel quite 
ignores. We shall see as we proceed 
that it is not a narrative, but a collection 
of testimonies to the personality of Jesus, | 


Il. Rererence LYrerature. | 


Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Life of Jesus” | 
(111, 112), places this incident before | 
the call of the four disciples ; Rhees, 
‘* Life of Jesus”’ (115, 289), identifies it 
with the healing of the centurion’s serv- 
ant. Sanday, in Hastings Bible Dic- 
tionary (II, 613), has some lucid remarks 
regarding the identification. There are 
striking differences and resemblances. 


III. Questions For Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. 


1. The Value of Galilee. (1.) What 
made Galilee, on the whole, more at- 
tractive to Jesus than Judea? (2.) In 
what sense was he without honor there ? 
(3.) Does the fact that he began his 
work in Galilee with great enthusiasm 
(according to the Synoptic Gospels) dis- 
rove the rather disappointing ministry 
in Judza ? 

2. The Capernaum Nodbleman. (4.) 
What was his probable official standing ? 
(5.) Did he differ essentially from t 
centurion of Matthew 8 and Lube 7? 

3. His Petition. (6.) What did he 
ask Jesus to do for him? (7.) Would he | 
have been likely to make such a request 
had he not been a witness of the healing 
ministry of Jesus in Capernaum ? 

4. Jesus’ Answer. (8.) Why should 
Jesus cure at a distance in his case 
rather than go to Capernaum ? 

5. The Second ** Sign.” (9.) What 
effect did thi. cacious exercise of divine 

wer have n the nobleman? (10.) 

f what ws a ‘‘sign”? 


IV. Some iNG THOUGHTS. 

Prophet. —- ally have to win their 
way in spxe of fierce opposition. 

An expression of genuine faith never 
failed to secure a response from Jesus. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 








TWO HELPS ON THE 
LESSONS FOR 1905 


page peng to put the Gospel events together in their right 
relations is a wonderful convenience in acquiring the needed 
mental harmony of the Gospel story in its four forms. 


Riddle’s Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels 


gives you at a glance the probable place and time, and the refer- 
ences to the Bible record of the events noted in the Gospels. 
You want to fix in mind just the passages where the birth of Jesus 
is recorded? The Harmony will show. What is the order of 
events in the life of Christ? The Harmony will help you to 
the answer at once. Price, 10 cents. 


agen to show at a glance when and where Jesus 
journeyed in his visits to the places made memorable by his 
work and words is needed to make the progress of his earthly 
life perfectly clear. 


Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 


has four outline maps covering : I. The Period of Preparation ; 
Il, The Judean Ministry; II]. The Galilean Ministry; IV. 
The Perean Ministry. 

With these maps is a concise order of events, with Bible 
references—the whole based on Riddie’s Harmony so far as 
the facts are concerned. Printed on map paper, folding with 
stiff covers, measuring when folded 3% 6% inches. Price, 20 
cents ; five or more copies, 15 cents each. 
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The Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, January 28, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘UChese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate oldequnes or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

. copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 


One free copy addi- 
Free Capies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pa’ to be m direct from Philadelphia to the 
cabscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
ay” Cane § Sov, unless by special et ihe en oo 
nough copies of any ome issue 
enable all ike teachers oe a school toexamine Mitt 
be sent free, upon application. 
Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sumptuous Southern Railway 
Service 


On Monday, January 9, 1905, the sump- 
tuous Florida winter-tourist train, the 
**Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ will leave 
New York and Philadelphia for St. Augus- 
tine on the initial trip of its fourth season of 
successful catering to the needs of a clientele 
that demands exclusiveness and strictly high- 
class service, The phenomenal develop- 
ment and constantly growing popularity of 
the ‘*American Riviera,’’ with its balmy 
climate, open-air divertisements, palatial 
hotels, and private winter homes, has been 
paralleled by the Southern Railway’s man- 
agement in this magnificent get-there-in-the- 
quickest-time-possible train surrounded by 
every twentieth century comfort and con- 
venience. 

In its ensemble this train most nearly 
approaches an in every way up-to-date 
modern hostelry on wheels. Pullman 
Compartment Cars insure privacy in richly 
upholstered and artistically finished and 
decorated apartments having every conveni- 
ence of toilet and other appointments. The 
Drawing-Koom Sleeping-Cars are luxuriously 
and richly furnished, and have drawing- 
rooms in addition to capacious toilet ac- 
comodations, so that the single night 
en route may be passed as comfortably as 
at home or in the best hotel. A handsomely 
furnished Library-Car, with its easy chairs 
and sofas, writing desks supplied with ex- 
quisitely engraved stationery, and the latest 
papers and magazines, reminds one of the 
reading-room of a modern club. In the 
Club-Car is a barber-shop and a fully 
equipped bathroom, The Dining-Car, with 
its silver, fine linen, and cut glass, will de- 
light the most exacting epicurean as he sips 
his green-turtle soup, and eats his lobster 
ala Newburgh or diamond-back terrapin a la 
Maryland. And from the plate-glass sides 
and end of the Observation-Car, at the rear 
of the train, the traveler looks out upon 
scenes replete with historic and romantic 
interest as he is whisked down through the 
Sunny Southland, 

Running through solid and _ without 
change, St. Augustine is reached early the 
following afternoon. Only twenty-four hours 
from Philadelphia, with its biting cold and 
drifting snow, and one alights under skies 
of Italian blueness, amid fronded palms and 
the perennial greenness of a land that knows 
no winter. In addition to its thorough equip- 
ment this train also handles a Pullman 
Drawing- Room Sleeping-Car for Aiken, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga., direct. 

Full information may be obtained by call- 
ing on or writing to Charles L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
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It Is Not. 
Too Late 


for those fellow-teachers of yours, who did 
not realize at the start how much that 
Course in teacher-training might mean to 
them, to 


Begin the Brumbaugh 
Course Right Now 


All of the chapters thus far published in 
the: Times have been gathered into a 
booklet which will be sent, upon request, 


Entirely Free of Any Expense 


to all new subscribers whose subscriptions 
are received before March 1. This is your 
opportunity to help other teachers to be- 
come ¢rained teachers. You don’t need 
to get up a class, though that would be a 
good move. Simply get the teacher who 
doesn’t have it to begin at once to have 
the expert teacher-training help that Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh is giving every week to 
thousands of keenly interested readers. 


“You Have the Key of 
the Situation” 


writes a discerning Pennsylvania superin- 
tendent. Agreed! But a key is good 
for nothing unless used. Will you use 
the key to unlock the treasures of teacher- 
training for the teacher near you? For 
the young man or woman who wants to 
be a teacher? This small blank may do 
great things for some one in whom you 
are interested, if you will see that it is 
handed to the cluborganizer in your school. 


JANUARY 28, 1905 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 














To the Club Organizer of The Sunday School Times 
Sunday-School : 


I am glad to propose 
address is 


as a member 
of our club of subscribers to The Sunday School Times. 
Herewith you will find the subscription price for this sub- 
scription, which is to include, free of charge, the preceding 
chapters in Professor Brumbaugh’s Teacher-Training Course. 


Publisher’s Note.—Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to have the same renewal date as the club originally 
ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share of the yearly club rates. 








February 12. Topic: Christ a Servant, 
—and we are Servants. (Phil. 2 : 3-11.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Approved of God (Mark 1 : 9-13). 
TUES.—Preaching and healing (Mark 1 : 


35-45). 
WED.—Moved with compassion (Mark 6: 


44 lb 
THuURS.—In touch with children (Mark 
10 : 13-16). 
Fri.—Our example (Mark 10 : 35-45). 
SatT.—Servants, yet free (1 Cor. 7 : 20-23). 











What is service more than enjoying a good 
sermon ? 


Why should we take the lowliest place of 
service? 


Some of the rewards of service that you ex- 
t. 


pec 
HE glory of the lower world is found 
in possession and authority. The 
man is rich who has things, and 
the man is great who can give commands 
and be obeyed. But the glory of the 
higher world in which Jesus lived is 
found, not in getting and ruling, but in 
giving and serving. ‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” ‘‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon the earth.” 
‘*The kings of the Gentiles have lord- 
ship over them; and they that have 
authority over them are called Benefac- 
tors. But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. For which 
is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that sitteth at 
meat? but I am in the midst of you as 
he that serveth.” 


The Son of God voluntarily chose this 
life of service. It was a moral self- 
limitation of his life. He rejected the 
principle of the world, and asserted in- 
stead a different principle, — self-re- 
straint, not self-assertion; self-sacrifice, 
not self-indulgence. He took upon him 
the form of a servant. No one com- 

lled him to do it. He chose it. Here 
is one great lesson for us,—the glory of 
voluntary self-limitation. Some one 
says: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t propose to be looked 
down upon. I am going to have my 
rights. I intend to attain to a place of 

wer and authority. Self-abnegation 
is not my doctrine. I believe in asser- 
tion, push, in getting my share. No 
one shall walk over me.” bow different 
the way of Jesus! He humbled him- 
self. e took on him the form of a 
servant. He submitted to shame and 
death. And now? Is there any throne 
above his throne ? 


One law binds Master and servant 
alike inthis. The principle of self-sur- 
render and self-limitation and self-con- 
trol which ruled Christ’s life is the true 
principle of all life. The opposite prin- 
ciple is a delusion. It deceives those 
who adopt it. They think it is giving 
them everything. They will discover 
at the last that it gave them nothing. 
‘* Whosoever shall seek to gain his life, 
shall lose it,” said Jesus. That seems 
ridiculous to the world, but the world 
will some day see that only the world 
was ridiculous, 

And we are not only to be servants as 

esus was, but to serve as he served. 

is rule was to do his Father's will. 
That is what service was to him,—not a 
performance of tasks, but a living, per- 
sonal obedience. This transforms all 
work. What is in itself hard, even re- 
pulsive, we can do for the sake of Him 
we love and long to serve. 

And Jesus served unselfishly. He 
gave himself with no request for com- 
pensation. His one desire and hope was 
that his giving might call forth from 
others the gift of their hearts to him, .as 
he gave up his to them, but he did not 
ask, ‘‘ What is there in it? how much 
will it return?” All love is selfless. It 
fulfils itself in giving. It lives not upon 
response and remuneration, but upon 








LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 12 


opportunity to do and suffer for those 
loved. is 


And Jesus served with a lowly mind, 
‘I am meek and lowly in heart,” he 
said. He laid off his royalty, his privi- 
leges, his rights, and he stooped to the 
lowest. Pride of position, haughtiness, 
social exclusiveness, vanity, — these 
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things are the childish trifles of little 
souls. God in Christ was too great to 
deck himself out in such tawdriness. 
“ 

Has the spirit of service expressed 
itself in any acts of service to-day ? 

The commendation of ‘‘ well done” is 
to be given only to ‘‘ good and faithful 
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servants.” 





The Revised and Enlarged Standard Dictionary* 


F THE great living American dic- 
O tionaries no one so proudly illus- 
trates American enterprise as the 
Standard. When it first appeared, 
eleven years ago, it fairly took the 
scholar, the literary worker, and the 
plodding public by storm. 

This wonderful book represented a 
collaboration of exact workers, as well 
as a strategic direction that is ‘my -4 
amazing to the average intellect. - 
fore a copy was pet upon the market, 
the preparation alone cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. The work — 247 
editors and specialists, and yet the com- 
pleted product was a unit in design and 
in quality of execution. : 

In plan, the Standard was a bold in- 
vasion of accepted er en. es ma It was 
original and independent almost to the 
degree of hazard. It inverted the old 
historical order of —s by putting 
the most current usage first and the 
etymology after the definition ; it intro- 
duced the ‘scientific alphabet” as a 
means of indicating the pronunciation— 
an alphabetical device approved by the 

eat philological societies of the United 
States and England ; it settled the ques- 
tion (so far as settlement WD ipow ™, of 
disputed pronunciations and spellings, 
by collating the preferences of fifty Brit- 
ish and American scholars and literary 
experts ; it made the first serious at- 
tempt to systematize the compoundin 
of words ; it dared to give direction an 
permanency to a simplified mode of 
spelling about thirty-five hundred 
words, including chemical terms—as 
recommended by philological and other 
scientific bodies. In spite of the fact 
that the Standard contained over sev- 
enty-five thousand more words or terms 
than the Century, it refused to admit 
many archaisms, obsolete terms, and 
words that would not be likely to be 
sought for by a considerable number of 
peoples 

Then as to the encyclopedic feature 
the work is a marvel of comprehensive- 
ness and condensation. Take, for in- 
stance, the tabulations or descriptions 
of measures, of colors, of coins, of oils, 
of apples, of knots, etc. ; take the ap- 
pendices, the atlas, and descriptive gaz- 
eteer relating to the countries of the 
world, and other valuable features not 
here necessary to record. 

Nevertheless, the times do not stand 
still, and this great dictionary at the end 
of a decade needed to move on or drop 
behind in the race for complete utility. 
Accordingly, a new two-volume edition, 
revised and enlarged, has appeared. 
How far is this announcement of re- 
vision and enlargement a worthy fact, 
and not an advertiser’s scheme for call- 
ing fresh attention to the old work? To 
a critic the question is fair and natural. 
Let us see. 

There are about seventeen thousand 
new terms and definitions in the Supple- 
ment. The geographical Sg etegg has 
been rewritten and printed from new 


* A Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 
upon original plans; designed to give, in complete 
and accurate statement, in the light of the most recent 
advances in knowledge, and in the readiest form for 

ular use, the orthography, pronunciation, mean- 

ig, and etymology of all the words and the meaning 
of idiomatic phrases in the speech and literature of 
the English-speaking A new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. ed by more than two 
hundred specialists and other scholars, under the su- 
Pervision of Isaac K. Funk, D.D. LL.D., editor-in- 
chief ; Francis A. March, LL.D., L.HLD., consulting 
editor ; Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., managing 
editor. Also, Abridged Cyclopedia, with atlas mf the 
world. 2 vols. 4to, leather. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Half Russia, 
$2: ; full Russia, g25; full Morocco, $e9. Sold by 


subscription, 


-cuts and in the colored 





type. so as to include territorial and 
other changes ; statistics of population 
are brought down to the latest advices. 
The necrology is complete to 1903. En- 
tirely new features have been added,— 
among the more valuable being a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of all Bible and 
Apochryphal names ; a table of irregu- 
lar English plural nouns; a list of 
names of living celebrities of difficult or 
disputed pronunciation. 
urther, the enlarged Addenda com- 
— many Spanish-American, Cuban, 
orto-Rican, and Philippine terms gath- 
ered largely from government sources. 
Likewise, there is a vocabulary of Aus- 
tral- English, Anglo- African, and of 
Hawaiian, Samoan, and Haitian words, 
which have obtained a lodgment in our 
composite language. 

Other changes are manifest through- 
out the volumes, always in the interest 
of greater accuracy, if not of enlarge- 
ment. While the original text in the body 
of the work remains, in the main, undis- 
turbed, there are many minor changes 
in the statement of fact necessitated by 
the world’s progress. These changes 
show ingenuity in their insertion with- 
out disturbing the adjacent matter. 
These improvements are exhibited not 
alone in the descriptive text, but, in 
some instances, in the small illustrative 

lates. See, for 
instance, the plate of belaes and decora- 
tions, It is interesting to compare the 
new with the old and note the re-draw- 
ing as well as the re-coloring of some 
foreign decorations. The labor necessi- 
tated by these revised plates was itself 
great. The publishers state that 
‘‘every detail of each decoration was 
verified even to the color and watering 
of the ribbons.” *Similar care was exer- 
cised in obtaining exact reproductions 
of national coats of arms and national 
flags. Three at least of the latter ap- 
— here for the first time in any Eng- 
ish dictionary. 

In addition to these revised colored 
plates there are some entirely new ones 
embracing exhibits of army uniforms, 
sections of woods, and butterflies and 
moths. In black-and-white half-tones 
there are plates in illustration of Roent- 
gen Rays and wireless telegraphy. 

It would be easy to go on remarking 
changes and additions or other virtues 
of this great encyclopedic lexicon, Thou- 
sands of persons want to know not only 
how g a dictionary is, but also how 
it compares with other works in the 
same field. 

Weli, the gigantic ‘‘ New English 
Dictionary,” often called Murray’s, is 
not finished yet, and when it is, it 
will be a scholar’s book. Wercester is 
undergoing complete revision by the 
Lippincotts, and until it reappears as a 
new work it cannt be considered. The 
Encyclopedic, and Stormonth, are in 
this day altogether insufficient to be re- 
garded as in competition with the Web- 
ster, the Century, or the Standard. 

No better one-volume dictionary of 
the conventional bf a ting ~ encyclopedic 
in range—than the latest Webster exists. 
It may be relied on for scholarly accu- 
racy and general utility. Its frequent 
revisions have kept it alive and alert, 
although it is behind the Standard by 
many thousands of words, and inferior 
in its mode of indicating pronunciation. 
Typographically it is agreeable to the 
eye, clear and quickly usable. The 
“= ies are good. 

he Century has no rival in the 
beauty of its pages, readability, and 








| 
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general make-up. The etymologies are 
very full and trustworthy. But there is 
a needless padding of some definitions, 
and the recognition of reform orthogra- 
phy is timid and lacking in systematic 
consistency. One who can afford to 
own three dictionaries naturally wants 
the luxurious Century, even though he 
hesitate about accepting it as a final 
authority. 

The Standard is typographically the 
least attractive of these three principal 
rivals. Its etymologies are scanty, al- 
though trustworthy as far as they go. 
The great mass of people do not pay 
much attention to etymology, and the 
Standard has preferred to occupy, in 
other ways, the space given to etymolo- 
gies by the Century. 

Apart from these negative criticisms 
or strictures the distinguishing and prin- 
cipal merits of the Standard have already 
been indicated in this article. Much, 
nevertheless, remains unsaid. The Ap- 

ndix is a unique collection of facts. 

he definitions throughout the work are 
by statement rather than by synonym, 
and are, as a rule, clear and terse. he 
mode of arriving at a basis of decision 
in the matter of disputed spellings and 
pronunciations, as already described, 

ives the book a value in this regard all 
itsown. The distinguished philologist, 
Professor Dr. F. A. March, established 
the Standard’s choice, but each one of the 
committee of fifty is given his record of 
preference. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
first edition of this herculean collabora- 
tion won the unstinted praise of pro- 
fessional men and of substantial and 
critical journals in England and 
America. Thus, Professor Sayce, of Ox- 
ford, said that the Standard was certain 
to supersede all other existing dictiona- | 
ries of the English language. It is 
interesting to see how generously the | 

ress of our transatlantic cousins has 
auded this specimen of American enter- | 
prise. The St. James’ Gazette (London) | 
declared that ‘‘it is the most valuable 
dictionary of the English language,” 
and it ‘‘should be the pride of literary 
America as it is the admiration of liter- 
ary England.” 
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Only a Lump of Coal 


(Continued from page 47) 





off for different parts of the country, to 
whoever has ordered them. 

There are many other things to tell 
about the coal-mines and the handling 
of coal. Pieces of slate which stick to 
the coal when mined are knocked off 
with a hammer and thrown away. Slate | 
that is mixed with the fine coal is sorted 
from it in a peculiar way. The fine coal 
runs down a trough filled with water. 
On each side of this trough are many | 
wooden boxes, in each one of which | 
a boy sits. The coal and water run into 
this box. Here it is thrown up by a) 
movable board and passes over another 
board on which the water is shallow. 
Coal is lighter than slate. The current 
of water carries the coal on. The boys 
catch the slate and send it off another 
way. 

A great many boys are employed in 
coal-mines as mule drivers and to open 
and close the iron doors at every crossing 
or branching tunnel when any one passes 
through. These doors turn the air which 
is drawn through the mines in the right 
direction, so that all the miners and | 
mules can have their share. If it were 
not for these doors the fresh air would | 
take the shortest cut from where it gets 
in to where it isdrawn out, and miners 
in the tunnels not on this short cut 
would not be able to work in air that 
had been breathed over and over again. 

Those who wish to know all about a 
lump of coal should get the little book, 
A Story of a Piece of Coal, by Edward 
A. Martin, in the ‘‘Library of Useful 
Stories,’’ thirty-five cents, D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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HE MEANS SCOTT'S 


Your doctor says you must 
take cod liver oil. Probably he 
means Scott’s Emulsion be- 
cause you cannot take the 
clear oil; no one can take the 
clear oil who needs cod liver 
oil. The doctor understands 
that and doubtless means 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod liver 
oil which everybody can take 
because it is emulsified and 
prepared so that it can be 
very easily digested by the 
most sensitive stomach. Most 
everybody likes it. 

“We'll send you a sanwple free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 








| suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 


to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints, A list of the 
more important is here given, 


Young People and the Church. By President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University, An ad- 
dress. delivered at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904. One 
of the most significant and searching utterances on this 
theme that has yet appeared. Bound in fine leather, 
so cents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 


Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
the duty of tithe-giving. One of the most widely used 
reprints from The Sunday School Times. Price, $1.00 
a hundred. 


TEMPERANCE LEAPLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. What the temperance 
problem means in a city ward where the “‘ public good 
An account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


Cigarettes: A Perilous Intemperance, Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are,not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 
School. A little book of what to do and how to do it, 
for the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
each ; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 

Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
G. Campbell Morgan. A su 
on how to study the Word of 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School Liprory. 
Hints from a Practical Librarian. By Elizabeth 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 
_A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 
work and place, especially for new teachers. 2 cents 
each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 

How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 

The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the Sunday- 
schools. Four significant articles giving results of 

. training in 
theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 


KB 
estive, stimulating wor 


sod. 


2 cents each ; $1.00 





‘‘If | Were a Minister.’’ By a Layman. 
“If | Were a Layman.’’ By a Minister. 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday Schoo? 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in The Sunday 

hool Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphlets. Each 5 cents; 50 cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employ ment isn’t slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO, 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the eames. can 
be kept — clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















The American Stan-|} 


dard Revised Bible, “A 





noble work, destined 


to become the ac-|- 
cepted Bible of the 
majority of the Anglo-| 


Saxon race.”’—London Quar- 
terly Review. 


Issued in over too styles. 
all booksellers. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th St., New York. 
We also publish the King James Version in over 
_ sn ay les. Sen for Catalogues. 


$5 A $5 ADAY the year round. Outfit, as cts. 


J: H. Earle & Co., Pubs., Boston. 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
co rst d. 
a8 Retorn able a 14 aa 
Pastors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Ch icago—New | York 


For sale by 





‘Your fountain pen 
outfit reached me yester- 
day morning. Iam very 
much pleased with it. 
Everything is just as was 
represented in the adver- 
tisement. The pen is 
just what I wanted.''— 
H. B. G., Pastor of the 
— — Church, New York 
City. You can have just 
such a pen for $1.50. 


The Sunday School Times Co 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














Virginia Farms 


Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 


R. B. CHAPPIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





“Just a Minute!’ 


D* 


a look at it. 


CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS’ little book of daily readings 
finds its way very quickly to the heart-life of any one who has 


‘The genius of individuality, freshness, uniqueness, effectiveness, breaks 


out everywhere,”’ 
Seminary. 


writes Dr. 


Herrick 
**T have turned to it again and again since it came into my hands, 


Johnson, of McCormick Theological 


and I have yet to find a dull minute anywhere."’ 


driacs,"’ 
Church, 


golden elixir of life for the faint-hearted.’ 


Dr. Amory H. Bradford writes 
the kind I have ever known. [ 
have been made.”’ 


‘‘He can extract sunshine from cucumbers and put it into hypochon- 
w rites Dr. E. S. Ray, treasurer of the College Board of the Presbyterian 
* When he has the Scriptures to draw from, his sunshine is the royal 


: ‘It seems to me one of the best books of 
Dr. Goss is at his best in the selections which 


‘* That book fronts Christ, and is set at jot the angle to reflect him on our 


short lives," 


writes the Rev. Dr. E. Trumbu 


1 Lee of Philadelphia. 


Sunshine and good cheer, truth pungently put, and a clear, 
sane vision of our human-kind in joy and sorrow, victory and defeat, 
—all these are within the covers of 


“Just a Minute!” 


Price, 75 cents. 


At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAISE $30.00 obiceLr: QUICKLY and EASILY 


For Your “py 
MO RISK, NOY 


Sa 


(Lesson for Feb. 12) JANUARY 28, 1905 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


It’s stimulating and 
Refreshing. 


The Cocoa with the 
yellow wrapper, 








senses or CHARITIES 
iarenas 





every any) 
inthe year 


Ai 





Open an account to-day with $5 or 


more with this company. Interest 

starts at once. No special interest 

| me no notice required for with- 
raw: 

Your money is safeguarded by the 
most tangible of all securities, and is 
safer than the majority of investments 
paying but 3 per cent. 

How and why 6% imterest com- 
pounded every six months is paid 

y this company is told in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 
Booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 


Dept. F Calvert Building, Baltimore. 








DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 








In a country of perpetual sun- 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 

lace for rest and recuperation. 

otel facilities first class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. — 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 


H. P, ANEWALT 


~~ 
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» 


» 
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ahunt OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 


Lae To LLS. BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 8. 


CHURGH BELLS ana'peat 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


VINE MEREELY BELLS 


aed oy perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
eneely & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P. O.,N.¥ 


LYMYER 














improved Service to Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, via South- 
ern Railway 

The Southern Railway operates, daily 
except Sunday, through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars between Washington, 
D. C., and Pinehurst, N. C.,—the famous 
winter resort in the pine-clad hills and sandy 
region of North Carolina, Cars leave Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 7.30 P.M. (connecting 
train leaves Philadelphia, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, at 3.20 P.M.), and arrive Pinehurst, 
N. C., 7.58 A.M. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 





which was stolen at Big Shanty, Ga., during 





| the Civil War, by Jas. J. Andrews and party, 
| is now on exhibition in the Union Station, 
| Chattanooga, Tenn., and can be seen by 
| travelers passing through Chattanooga over 
| the N., C. & St. L. Ry. A copy of ‘* The 
| Story of the General ’’ will be mailed free. 
W. L. Danley, G. P. A., N., C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 


and PEALS | 


The Old Engine “General” | 


THAT'S BENSDORP’S. 


GooD IRCOMES FOR ALL 


to 30 cent com comics 
orders {o for our ce piocie 
Cc Spices, Extracts 
‘Powder. Beautiful 
Presents an oupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
Ren perontion, 5 address Me. 
*A ny iy: 
my oy 280, aa > Veer Be N.Y 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


rge H. inger, 
d_ 260 hing- 
finaserr geean'it 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and 
| nearly 3,000 churches using 4 pA 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
Seventh Street, Rechester, N. Y. 
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No occupation ee to women can com- 
re with that of the trained nurse. It 
is womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates corning Sze to f° a week, 
e teach this pro- 


to whom we refer. 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 


zuhost at expense, to interested a 


bang ne eens SBS N. hare 














preserves the natur i 
Send | Diy mp le FM EK, 
The Andrew Jergens Co. » Cincinnati 








America’s Winter Resorts 


For copy, 


send a two-cent stamp to ame H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 





